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NE starts out to write upon 

G. K. Chesterton with feelings 

which are best described as 

misgivings, for one feels that 

this great master of paradox 
is a paradox himself. Ask the man about 
town what he thinks of Chesterton and in 
nine cases out of every ten you query 
you'll be answered with the half-query, 
“Well, he’s very fat, isn't he?” The tenth 
will add—‘‘and I should think pretty 
heavy, too.” 


Gilbert Keith Chesterton 


Overroads 
The Home of G. K. Chesterton 


A Master of Paradox 
By W. J. Roberts 
With Illustrations by the Author 
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The fact is that Chesterton’s bulk so 
hits people in the eye that they can think 
of him in no other way. Now and again, 
however, you will get an over-bold and 
enthusiastic dissector of public men who 
will tell you, from some literary society's 
platform, that Chesterton is not only stout, 
but that he loves beer, in fact lives on beer 
and in hansom cabs ; that he is a Bohemian 
of Bohemians, not to be taken too seri- 
ously, but—and here the lecturer gets 
nervous, as though afraid that he will be 
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taken too seriously —a power in the land. 

Men whom one would expect to know 
Chesterton well will rarely give you a 
decided answer on the question of his place 
in the world of letters. Why all this un- 
certainty should exist is difficult to decide. 





The Latest Portrait of G. K. Chesterton 


One can excuse the man about town, for 
Chesterton himself admits that he does 
loom rather large on the horizon, and to 
many, a man’s work may easily pale into 
insignificance against the patent and not- 
to-be-evaded fact that he is bigger—taller 
and broader—than most men one usually 
meets. But there is no excuse for those 
who presume to know Chesterton well, 
excepting perhaps that they be willing to 
admit that their knowledge of him is but 
superficial, that they have never gone 
below the surface. never seen the thinker 
or discovered the man behind the ever 
so slight cloak of Bohemianism which he 
Wears so well. 

lhe truth is that the men and women 
who best know Chesterton are those who 
have never see him in the flesh, but to 
whom he is distinctly visible in his work. 
These are the folk who find truths to 
their liking bursting from his paradoxes, 
who see him as a fearless preacher, clever 


enough to bite at problems eschewed by 
other men, vet appearing not to bite; 
clever enough to be witty, though serious, 
and serious, though witty. 

Paradox has been likened by a friend 
of mine to a flint and steel which, coming 
together with a crash, emit a flash which 
both burns and illumines. ‘That. it seems 
to me, gives us Chesterton's work in a 
sentence. He takes two theses—the more 
opposed to each other the better he likes 
them—they crash, they cry aloud in their 
antagonism to each other, but as they 
crash a thought is born and the reader 
pauses to think. 

Some have said that Chesterton is no 
great thinker, nay, more, that he is insin- 
cere. Well, that I suppose, is the penalty 
which must be paid by the dealer in 
paradox or the man whose wit will out 
on all occasions. Nevertheless. a man who 
can make others think in this too thought- 
less age; who can arrest men and women 





The Half-timbered Gables and Stoep at 


Overroads 


Mr. and Mrs. Chesterton with Peter and Winkle 


and make them see how utterly futile is 
much of the dogma they accept; who can 
make them cry aloud that things are which 
should not be and shall not be—that man, 
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Overroads 


Lhe front of the house which should be the back 


Which is Chesterton, is, in my opinion, a 
power in the land. Granted, he may be a 
power before his time; he is none the less 
a power. Men quote him and forget their 
prompter, but that does not make the 
prompter dead. 

There was a time when Chesterton was 
a much more familiar figure in Fleet Street 
and its purlieus than now; that was in 
the days when he lived at Battersea in one 
of a number of self-contained flats since 
made famous, to some extent, by the pub- 
lication of Philip Gibbs’ /ntellectual Man- 
sions, a novel of the literary life. Over- 
strand Mansions, Battersea, is just far 
enough away from Fleet Street to make 
of it a pleasant retiring spot, and near 
enough for a quick run into the city at the 
urgent telephone call of an editor with an 
idea needing prompt attention. For this 
reason the Mansions find great favor with 
men of letters and journalists, and 
G. K. C. was one of the number. 

But Fleet Street now sees less of him, 
for Mrs. Chesterton has haled her husband 
off to Beaconsfield, in beautiful, beechy 
uckinghamshire. Whether Mr. Chester- 


ton went quietly, or protesting, [ am not 
prepared to say; | should think, however. 
that he went quietly, for, strange though 
it may seem in the case of a supposed 
Bohemian, he allows that his wife has a 
discriminating judgment and, more than 
that, gives in to her. 

In this I deem him wise. In any case, 
Beaconsfield is just far enough from Lon- 
don to make it worth while not to go up 
too frequently, and when there is work, 
and plenty of it, to be done by staying at 
home. the farther off from Fleet Street 
one can get, the better. 

Mr. Chesterton was good enough—and | 
feel I am right in saying also that Mrs. 
Chesterton, was enough—to 
allow me to break in on their peaceful 
labors at Overroads so that I might see 
our lettered giant at work and mayhap 
catch him playing. I did both. 

It was a hot afternoon in July, and | 
mention that f first, because it is a 


too, Zoe «1 


Tact, 
fact, and, second, because Mrs. Chesterton 
expected that I would, and I don’t care to 
disappoint her. Being a hot afternoon, it 
was responsible for two things: one that | 
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found Mr. Chesterton negligently clothed 
—perhaps if I said, lightly clothed, it 
would be better—and the other that | 
found him nothing loth to stop work and 
have a chat with me. I had already 
learned from a man in the train that | 
should recognize the house by the welcome 
I should receive from the dog, who, so | 
was further informed, was better known 
in Beaconsfield than his master, certainly 
as notorious. Winkle is the gentleman's 
name—you will remember that Mr. Ches- 
terton has a great regard for things Dick- 
ensian—and he is a Scot by birth and edu- 
cation. He announced me with much 
fervor and kept his eye on me until con- 
vinced that I was on speaking terms with 
the family. He is really the over-lord of 
Overroads. No person or dog dare enter 
the gate or even approach the gate with- 
out a challenge so strenuous that all 
lseaconsfield knows it. Seeing that the 
house lies between two roads—hence its 
name—and both are in constant and law- 
ful use as highways, it may be truly said 
that Winkle’s work is never done. 

The house itself is a delightful combi- 
nation of ancient and modern—modern as 














to conveniences, ancient as to picturesque- 
ness. It stands at the summit of a hill, 
and on the one hand looks out over a beau- 
tiful, wooded valley, and on the other 
across the fields to the outer fringe of 
Beaconsfield town. As befits the dwelling- 
place of the high priest of paradox, it is 
in the nature of a paradox, for the back 
of the house is the front, and what one 
thinks should be the front is, in reality, 
the back. The high priest himself is not 
sure on the point, and even at the time of 
my visit was not certain on questions 
relating to the geography of his own 
house, and actually discovered an electric 
bell whose existence had _ previously 
escaped him. 

According to the architect, the back of 
the house is what I suppose we should 
correctly call the garden-front, a beautiful 
bit of half-timbered gable work with lat- 
tice windows and carved drops, below 
which is a cool pavement or stoép, lined 
out with grass-tufts and flowerets. There 
is Mr. Chesterton’s favorite seat, and 
there, when I visited him, we sat and 
talked the while bees hummed in the rose- 
pergola on the lawn and among the wealth 





The Dining-Room at Overroads 
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The Rose Pergola at Overroads 


Mrs. Chesterton and Peter 


of flowers in the long border beyond. The 
sun threw fretted shadows from the rustic 
work of the pergola and lit up the town 
fringe of Beaconsfield seen over the hedge 
tops. 

Mrs. Chesterton is the gardener: her 
husband does but look on and admire. I 
tried him with a question or two on the 
subject, and soon discovered that the pen 
to him was mightier than the spade, and 
that, unlike Dean Hole of winsome mem- 
ory, he had not yet learned to wield both. 
A riot of color rather than formality in 
the borders takes his fancy. “You may 
find,” I ventured, “this place, so far re- 
moved from the bustle of town, contains 
just that element of peace conducive to 
settled work and perfect happiness.” ‘To 
this he assented, but it was a conditional 
assent, for, said he—and I believe it to be 
quite true of a man of his temperament— 
“] am certainly very happy here, but | 
was also happy in London and could be 
happy anywhere, provided the essentials 
of home prevailed.” 

It is in those last six words that one 
the true, the truest Chesterton: a 





sees 


man who loves his home and all it con- 
tains, and, what is more in these shallow 
days, is not afraid to say so. 

In this matter it is interesting to note 
his attitude on the question of the domi- 
nant sex. To him the dominant sex does 
not exist, at any rate in home life, and I 
discovered this on questioning him as to 
a possible lecturing-tour in America. 

He admitted that tempting offers had 
been made to him, that indeed the project 
was not without a more than ordinary 
fascination but, he added, “I shall not go, 
as my wife dislikes the idea, and that, for 
me, is a sufficient reason why I should 
not go.” 

Just imagine a literary giant. a so-called 
Bohemian, deferring to his wife's judg- 
ment in this frank manner! What, I 
wonder, have the know-alls who sum up 
Chesterton in their own peculiar way, to 
say to this? Oh! I admit my own aston- 
ishment, but I went to Overroads seeking 
to find the inner Chesterton and I believe 
I found him. 

I was not unprepared for the evidences 
of his love for children, for his writings 
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discovered that to me long ago, but I was 
not prepared fer all the evidences which 
I saw on my visit. He is blessed—it 1s 
his own word—with nephews and nieces 
and, at the time of which | write, was 
entertaining, and being entertained by, one 
Peter Oldershaw, a sprightly, vivacious 
voung person aged about six. Peter has 
opinions—who has not at six, especially 
where an indulgent uncle and aunt are 
concerned? Most boys, no matter to what 
state in the social scale they may have 
been called, cherish an ambition to be 
either a railway-guard or a tram con- 
ductor. There is a fascination in hopping 
off and on moving vehicles, blowing whis- 
tles and waving flags, which few men aged 
six can resist. Not so with Peter. I¢ 
has watched Uncle Gilbert, in reckless 
abandon on the shady stoép, correcting 
proofs and chuckling at a_ well-turned 
phrase of his own or someone’s else con- 
struction; he knows that people come to 
see Uncle Gilbert, smoke his. cigars and 
talk literature; that in the little room up- 
stairs Uncle Gilbert writes things which 
are read all over the world—think of it! 
All over the world!—and that, if you 
please, is just what Peter wants to do. 

Yes! G. K. C. loves children, and Peter 
in particular, and Peter repays that affec- 
tion with a whole-souled love and admira- 
tion not untinged with envy. 

In an unguarded moment Uncle Gilbert 
discussed in Peter's hearing the contem- 
plated sinking of a well. It was, perhaps. 
merely a passing idea when mooted, but 
the mystery of it has fired Peter’s imagi- 
nation, and so that well must be sunk and 
Peter must be there. Its exact site is not 
determined, nor is its value quite apparent 
to Peter, but the romance which Uncle 
Gilbert has woven about it makes it im- 
possible for the scheme not to be put in 
hand forthwith. It was suggested that it 
might be sunk just within the: entrance- 
gate. and its lid so placed that callers 
would be forced to walk upon it. The 
pressure thus applied would ring a bell in 
Uncle Gilbert’s room, whereat he would 
peer from the window to see whether the 
caller was a person he liked—or hated. 
If the latter, it would be but the work 
of a second for him to pull a lever which 
would upheave the lid and precipitate the 
hated person into the depths below. A 


grand scheme, in the formulation of 
which, to some extent, | took a hand for 
Peter's benefit. Many a child, happy in 
being the friend of G. K. C.,, 
treasures in the shape of painted birthday 
cards with some little verse appropriate to 
the occasion. 

Mr. Chesterton is one of the strong 
young men of letters who have made their 
mark and something of a stir during the 
last decade, and his life has not been with- 
out romance. He is not yet forty years 
old, and we may, therefore, look to him 
for much more work and, I believe, 
greater work than he has yet achieved. 
Ile will not, I am sure, resent my saying 
that, for he has told me that he has pub- 
lished no book which has ever really satis- 
fied him and which, had he to write it 
again, he would not have vastly improved. 
Therein, perhaps, one sees the true artist. 

Mr. Chesterton attributes his inability to 
attain his own ideals to laziness combined 
with the inexorable demands of publishers. 
It were polite, perhaps, to deny for him 
this soft impeachment of himself, but he 
must be permitted the luxury of self-con- 
demnation if it pleases him; on the other 
hand, one cannot but marvel at the amount 
of work which he does perform, for it 1s 
prodigious. 

The literary career started for him in 
the office of a publisher where he killed 
time by reading and reporting on submit- 
ted manuscripts and by developing, on the 
office blotting-paper, that wonderful gift 
of his of caricature. Contemporary with 
him were W. H. Chesson and Edward 
Garnett—names to conjure with in London 
at the present day. 

The atmosphere of that office had a 
cramping effect, and Mr. Chesterton, find- 
ing that to bask in reflected glory, whilst 
an undoubted privilege vouchsafed to few, 
was not tangible enough to meet current 
expenses, decided to take a bold step and 
launch himself on the perilous sea called 
journalism. 


possesses 


\t that time the Boer war was in prog- 
ress and the advanced thought of that time 
—now joined by the laggards of thought 
who have taken a dozen years to make 
up their minds—considered it an iniqui- 
tous war. Those who held these opinions 
were called Pro-Boers for their trouble, 
and among them was a body of young men 
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fresh from Oxtord who could write and 
who were looking about for a vehicle 
wherein to publish their writings. Hilaire 
Belloc was one of them, and there was 
also J. L. Hammond and Oldershaw, and 
these invited Chesterton to join them. Just 
at this time the “Speaker” was on the 
market, and these young bloods, boldly 
venturing, purchased it and made it their 
own little Thunderer. Fighting an un- 
popular cause, preaching unpopular doc- 
trines, they found their venture anything 
but encquraging ; and yet those early copies 
of the resuscitated “Speaker” reveal work 
of the highest order by men with a mission 
who were determined to be heard and that 
by sheer meritorious composition. 

With the pangs of authorship hot upon 
him, Mr. Chesterton now published his 
first book. It was The Wild Knight, a 
book of poems, and—there is no need to 
keep the fact secret—a fond father paid 
the expenses of publication! That book 
is to be reissued almost immediately, this 
time with pecuniary advantage to the 
author. 

Following this came an introduction to 
Rudolph Lehmann, then editing the “Daily 
News,” an introduction resulting in an un- 
broken connection with that paper, despite 
various editorial and proprietary changes. 
The popularity of this paper may be due 
to a number of causes, but to none less 
than the weekly causerie by G. K. C., pro- 
ductive as it is of discussion and many 
amusing letters addressed to the author. 

One views Chesterton in these news- 
paper articles as a sane, clean, untrameled 
democrat, content to call spades by that 
name and, further, to call them dirty 
spades when truth demands it. He loves 
the things which ring true, veneer is an 
abomination in his eyes. There are men 
and women who are very like some kinds 
of modern furniture, plain deal below with 
a thin—sometimes a_thick—veneer of 
some choice wood overlaid. As plain deal 
they would be a success—they would be 
themselves: a virtue in these days. The 
rosewood man bespeaks them not and 
veneer is at the kest of times but a treach- 
erous overlay, warping where the glue is 
weak, revealing the deal below, now piti- 
fully mean because contrasted with the 
veneer. G. K. C. has no pity for veneer 
and delights to rip it off wherever possible, 
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at the same time preaching that sound 
wholesome doctrine that a man may be a 
great and noble man despite the plain deal 
in his composition. Plutocrats and auto- 
crats he abhors and he longs for the day 
when blatant wealth, clearing a way for 
itself and its huge motor-cars on our great 
roads, will be taught that there is still a 
God on earth ready to strengthen the arm 
of the people when the time is ripe. 
Mammon, with his money minus manners, 
may be having his day, but it is a day 
drawing on to a close. 

Mr. Chesterton made one interesting 
suggestion to me, and: it was relative to 
the formation of a Bureau for the ex- 
change and supply of plots to authors. He 





Mr. Chesterton 


With Peter and * Winkle” 


considers that many a good novel or even 
serious work is lost to the world for the 
reason that the person who conceives a 
good plot for a novel or the outline of a 
book is frequently unable to work the 
same out either for lack of time or, possi- 
bly, of ability. The establishment of a 
Bureau for the reception of these ideas 
would not only recompense the author of 
a plot, but be invaluable’ to writers who, 
whilst devoid of ideas, have yet the time 
and ability to work up the ideas of others. 
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In concluding my visit I asked Mr. 
Chesterton whether he had any particular 
affection for one book more than another 
of the many he had written, 

His reply was that the work which 
gives him the keenest joy to contemplate 
is the work he did on “The Speaker” at 
the outset of his career. This, it seems 
to me, goes to prove that the present-day 
rush which he experiences is_ really 
not good for his work and that when he 
is able to devote more time to each indi- 
vidual job he will produce a book greater 
by far than anything he has yet done. 


Beaconsfield is rich in literary associa- 
tions; Waller and Burke both lived and 
died there, and Benjamin Disraeli took his 
title therefrom when he became a peer. 
One of Burke's pastimes was the planting 
of trees and one of these, a fine oak, now 
casts a grateful shade in the garden at 
Overroads. ith these literary and his- 
torical associations, combined with charm- 
ing surroundings, Mr. Chesterton should 
lack nothing of inspiration and one there- 
fore looks with confidence for greater 
work vet from his pen. 


G. K. Chesterton 


An Appreciation 
By George Whiteley Ward 


HE question may be asked, 
why, since Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton is still in the thirties, 
should he be chosen as the 
subject of a biographical 

sketch at all? Mr. Chesterton’s entire 
literary outlook, together with his ideas 
upon most matters, may become largely 
modified, if not altogether changed, before 
he dies ; while it is, as a rule, upon a man’s 
post-obituary values that his claim to per- 
manent fame has to be based and 
grounded. 

Such a postulate might be somewhat 
difficult to answer if applied to another 
man. But in Mr. Chesterton’s case the 
circumstances warrant an ante-mortem 
valuation, if one may put it so, since the 
man stands in a category entirely by him- 
self. He is not half so much—except inci- 
dentally and because he cannot help it— 
a consummate literary artist as he is a 
propagandist with a message whose proper 
delivery has occupied and continues to 
occupy him all the time. That he has 
good right to voice it to all who care to 
listen none may gainsay; and that people 
are listening is just as certain, since there 
is no writer filling a more influential posi- 
tion in English literature to-day. 

As to whether the message itself is a 
true one, concerned as it is largely with 


a reversion from what is called “mo<lern- 
ity’ to a simpler form of living and think- 
ing—that is for posterity to determine. 
At all events, Mr. Chesterton himself takes 
Mr. Chesterton seriously enough upon the 
point, as is plainly to be perceived behind 
all the rollicking fun, the quaint quips and 
turns of phrase, and the ponderous, sledge- 
hammer paradoxes that crowd his pages. 
serious and gay alike. He is the laughing 
philosopher par excellence, but a philoso- 
pher with a real system to propound. His 
is a philosophy, too, that makes you think 
for yourself, and in so far differs from the 
majority of creeds that have gone before. 

Gilbert Keith Chesterton, the author of 
it, was born in May, 1874, at Kensington. 
He is therefore a Londoner of the Lon- 
doners, and to this fact may, perhaps, be 
traced his affection for the city of his 
birth, almost as great as that testified to 
by another Londoner, one William Make- 
peace Thackeray, whom in many of his 
phases he resembles closely. Descended 
from a good old Cambridge stock of the 
middle-class, a strain both of Scotch and 
Swiss blood that flows in his veins may 
account possibly for the somewhat de- 
liberate and “pawky” character of his wit 
and humor and also for a vein of imagi- 
native mysticism or “unbelieving belief’ — 
to coin one paradox more—which is evi- 
denced in so many of his writings. This 
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cheery religio-optimism outcrops especially 
in the famous Essay on Orthodoxy which 
he published just three years ago, and 
which was the subject of a critical review 
in the London “Times.” Here he practi- 
cally invented for himself and anybody 
else who cared to share it, a little religious 
kingdom all his own. He took the ele- 
ments that pleased him best in each one of 
the faiths of Christendom, and out of the 
loose bits constructed a new and glittering 
mosaic which exactly filled the space that 
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own business. but it is much more prob- 
ably to his mother, an extremely brilliant 
woman, who, unfortunately for the world, 
never wrate a line that has been published, 
that Gilbert Keith Chesterton owes all of 
his bright wit and: sparkling humor, as well 
as his gay, detached manner of regarding 
life as it flows past the easy-chair from 
which he watches it. 

Educated at St. Paul's School, Chester- 
ton, like many a genius before him, did 
not—in his early schoolboy days at least 


G. K. Chesterton as a Child 


he had waiting for it. ‘There was not the 
slightest affectation about it, either. He 
was as sincere and serious about the doc- 
trine whose first exponent and high-priest 
he was as might be the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's self abéut*the forms of the 
Established Church. 

lhe father of the subject of this article 
followed the profession of surveyor. He 
seems, too, to have been a man of some 
erudition and sympathies outside of his 


—show much indication of the brilliant 
talent that lay concealed within him. He 
was indeed remarkable principally for his 
incredible absent-mindedness. He achiev- 
ed two good things, however, at this epoch 
of his life. He won the “Milton” prize 
for English verse, and won it out of a 
lower form, too, thereby establishing a 
scholastic record and directing the atten- 
tion of the authorities to himself as a 
youngster likely to do honor to his alma 
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mater; and he became the first president 
of the Pauline Junior Debating Society. 
The club had its own organ, entitled rather 
ambitiously, “The Debater,” and in old 
numbers of this little journal may be 
found many an essay and poem signed 
with the initials “G. K. C.,” which are 
familiar to the entire literary world to- 
day. 

Young Chesterton possessed some kind 
of skill also, although not perhaps of a 
commanding kind, in draughtsmanship, 
and it was to the Slade Art School that 
he went on quitting Paul's. Here he does 
not appear to have done great things with 
brush or pencil, though there is decided 
talent in his illustrations, dating from 
about this period or. a little earlier, to 
Hilaire Belloc’s Jmmanuel Burden. But 
all the while he was at his drawing-board 
he was studying men and things, and 
doing it to advantage. Many of the most 
truthful impressions recorded at a later 
period of his career were really gained at 
this time; and while they seem to show 
that the ego of the man was still in a 
dubious and transitory state, they indicate 
no less clearly that the keen, inquiring 
brain would eventus ally. ‘settle on a solid 
base. 

He had already dicho to scribble, 
in a rather casual fashion, for the weekly 
literary press. His first regular introduc- 


tion into journalistic..work was via the 
road of art criticism a topic congenial 
enough to the young att student. Articles 


of this kind he supplied, to “The Book- 
man,” and his reading, ugusually exten- 
sive and catholic for a young man of his 
years, lent additional point and fancy to 
his style. One Look in particular—poetry 
it was—exercised a .maryelous influence 
upon him at about thé time when he was 
leaving school. This was Walt Whitman's 
Leaves of Grass. As he himself subse- 
quently put it, Whitman's verses gave him 
a faith to hold on to and a gospel to preach: 
the germ, in fact, of the gospel that he has 
been preaching with such humor and force 


and tolerance in nearly every book and 
essay that he has given to us since. 


Whitman's influence is everywhere ap- 
parent in all of Chesterton's earlier writ- 
ings, and particularly so in The Wild 
Knight and The Defendant, his first two 


books. The first-named was a bale of 
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verses published by Grant Richards (who 
has introduced sc many celebrities-to-be in 
literature to their public) in 1900. The 
second was a book of essays in which the 
author breaks a lance, and a very keenly 
pointed one, in defense of subject-matters 
so widely differing as “penny dreadfuls” 
and “china shepherdesses,” “skeletons” 
and “baby worship’; and in every page 
and in every paragraph his quaint philoso- 
phy and his blithe mor: ality are punctuated 
by that genial, hearty laughter that seems 
to belong to himself more than to anybody 
who ever wielded pen. 

It was in the spring of 1900 when 

K. C.” sprang straight to Fame at a 

single bound. He rose from the ground 
level to the stars like any rocket. But unlike 
the rocket he stayed among the stars when 
he had reached their altitude; and it was 
the strange brilliance that is bound up in 
the covers of the Whitmanesque I[Vild 
Knight which enabled him to do it 

But now a wave of anti-Imperialism 
was to roll over and envelop the genius 
of Gilbert Chesterton. Just as the virile 
verse of Kipling had power lure the 
lukewarm crowd into the Imperialist fold 
without their knowing why they stood 
there, so did Chesterton’s poetry act as a 
(rag upon the wheels of the car of 
Patriotism-at-any-price. Himself the 
founder of the Patriots’ Club, his root idea 
in this connection was the theory that 
Imperialism was the mortal enemy of the 
triie patriotic spirit in the nation. His 
defense of patriotism in The Defendant is 
all based upon the fundamental doctrine 
that no nation has any right, on the pre- 
text of being more civilized, more progres- 
sive, more democratic, or more efficient. to 
take away from any other nation its birth- 
right of independence. 

The Defendant, then, 
serious prose writing, or, 
prose writings, 


was his first 
rather, series of 
for the essays originally 
appeared in detached form in “The 
Speaker” about the time of the outbreak 
of the Boer War. Into them Chesterton 
packed some of his best thinking, as well 
as his brilliant diction, and_ this 
series constituted together the most power- 
ful indictment of that disastrous campaign 
which appeared in print. 

Of Chesterton’s connection with the 
“Daily News” at this period (1900-01 ) 


most 
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not much need be said, excepting that one 
is a little surprised to find a man of his 
type rowing in the same galley with cer- 
tain other people connected with that 
sheet. However, on the “News” he 
went, with a commission to write a weekly 
article on topical events, and there he re- 
mains, his contributions being one of the 
most looked-for and popular features of 
the paper, as are also the weekly “Notes” 
that he contributes to the “Illustrated Lon- 
don News.” 

\Vith the essay on Browning that he 
undertook at the request of John Morley 
for the “Men of Letters” series, com- 
menced the more serious and permanent 
phase of “G. Kk. C.’s” literary career. It 





was a big plunge,. but -he took it in his 
usual debonnaire manner. ‘The result cer- 
tainly did not approach. the “dignified” 
style adopted by other contributors to the 
series, bit it was incomparably the most 
brilliant pen picture of-them all. ‘The 
Browning essay was the first of a long list 
of similar works which have dripped from 
his fertile pen—Londoner as he was, it 
was inevitable that he should discuss 
Dickens and Thackeray, and his critical 
sketches of this pair of literary giants are 
among the most truthful ‘‘appreciations” 
that we have. Watts the painter, T’enny- 
son, the poet, Stevenson the novelist and 
Tolstoy the thinker—all supplied him with 
congenial material for critical 


essays, 


G. K. Chesterton 


Aged sixteen 
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Mr. Chesterton as Dr. Johnson 


As Mr. Chesterton appeared in the Church Pageant at Fulham, 1909, 
Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of the 
Illustrated London News 


linned in with the deft, sure touch that 
is SO peculiarly his own. Perhaps the best 
of the entire collection is that on George 
Bernard Shaw. So cleverly-andeed does 
he etch in his subject, so keenly does he 
see into the inner personality of the man 
he writes about, that it looks as though the 
humorous boast he makes in his “fore- 
word” to the first edition—“Most people 
either say that they agree with Bernard 
Shaw or that they do not understand him. 
| am the only person who understands him 
and I do not agree with him”—were really 
the solid fact. And yet, after perusing 
his Shaw criticism, one cannot but find 
that there are far more points on which 
the opinion of the writer and his subject 


touch than upon which they diverge; and 
if his dictum that “from first to last Ber- 
nard Shaw has been nothing but a conver- 
sationalist” be a somewhat summary judg- 
ment, at all events the same remark would 
apply with equal force to Socrates. 

Alarms and Discussions, first published 
in 1910, and Heretics, which saw the light 
five years earlier, are two more bookfuls 
of criticisms of men and things, both done 
in his best manner. The latter is a frank 
attack upon Modernity in thought, against 
which Chesterton sets up his own counter- 
proposition that “the most practical and 
important thing about a man is still his 
view of the universe.” 





SCRAPS FROM A LION’S FEAST 


In discussing the subject of this article 
Chesterton the essayist and Chesterton the 
controversialist loom so largely in the view 
that one is apt to forget Chesterton the 
teller of tales. Yet in the realm of fiction 
it is that some of his very best triumphs 
have been won. Who, for example, could 
possibly resist the fascination of The 
Napoleon of Notting Hill (1904), with all 
its romantic mysticism, or again that of 
his Club of Queer Trades (1905), every 
member of which must have invented the 
occupation by which he earns his living. 
Why, the Cockney Syme is a veritable 
cameo of character-drawing in itself, and 
yet it has been said of Chesterton that it 
was precisely in character-drawing that he 
failed most signally. The Man Who Was 
Thursday was somehow, to be sure, not 
quite so successful, probably because, in 
considering him as a writer of detective 
tales, one instinctively compared him with 
some other great hands at this class of 
fiction. 

Of his facility as an artist, within cer- 
tain limits, a word has already been said 
herein. He has not yet permitted himself 
to be nominated for a seat in Parliament, 
which is entirely Parliament’s own loss, 
for he would make an ideal member, nor 
has he ever yet written for the stage, de- 
spite the advice of Bernard Shaw that he 
should do so. However, the day may yet 
dawn—is almost certain indeed to do so— 
whose eve shall witness the production of 
a “Chestertonian Play,” and assuredly if 
it does no brighter piece will have been 
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put on the English boards since the night 
upon which Lady ]Vindermere’s Fan was 
staged with Oscar Wilde to bow, as an 
author, to the applause. 

It is net a little difficult to sum up such 
a man as Gilbert Keith Chesterton in a 
concluding paragraph. There are far too 
many viewpoints from which he has to be 
regarded—poet, artist, essayist, critic, re- 
ligious and political controversialist, pro- 
pagandist, biographer, novelist and jour- 
nalist—nor would it be fair to “lump” all 
those divers assets together, in a single 
phrase of approbation. but after all, in 
this world of men and women it is the 
man himself who counts for most. What- 
ever may be said of Chesterton the writer 
—and he has some literary enemies as well 
as a list of literary friends and admirers 
—there can be no sort of doubt that Ches- 
terton the man is a great and an important 
personality in our midst to-day. More- 
over, with all this fame that the years 
have brought and will bring to him, he re- 
mains the same simple individuality utterly 
untouched by pride or vanity. He is, in 
fact, essentially the journalistic type, doing 
his best because his best is expected of him 
and using his great talent in the fairest 
as well as the most genial way. It is 
doubtful as yet how much of his enormous 
literary output will live after him. But 
this much at least may be safely remarked 
of him, that throughout his literary and 
journalistic career he has never written a 
single line that was not worth, and rightly 
worth, its place in print. 

London, August 16th, tort. 


Scraps From a Lion’s Feast by a Jackal 


An “English Schoolboy’s’’ Reminiscences of Mr. Chesterton 


HERE has been much written 
about the literary Chesterton, 
the Chesterton whose witty 
paradoxes have raised nations 
from their slumber; but no- 

body has as yet, written about the domestic 
Chesterton, the Chesterton whose boyish 
nature is ten thousandfold loved by all 
friends and relatives at home. Thinking, 
therefore, that it might interest some peo- 
ple to know a little about the home life of 


this brilliant genius, I have undertaken to 
put down a few personal remembrances 
of my own. 

I remember one occasion well. It was 
in his small flat in Battersea, when he and 
his wife were just removing into the coun- 
try. The whole house was absolutely 
upside down, chairs on top of each other, 
tables overturned and books scattered 
about the floor. On opening the door, I 
beheld Mr. Chesterton, sitting in the 
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depths cf piled up furniture; there was a 
look of perfect peace and comfort on his 
face. as he sipped a glass of Burgundy. 
He could not have risen even if he had 
wanted to; but that breach of etiquette 
was easily passed over by the hearty grip 
he gave my hand, and the jovial humor 
with which he asked me if | would take a 
chair “in chaos.” At various intervals in 
the conversation, he kept breaking off to 
chirrup sweet words of consolation to his 
wife, who was working hard at the 
“removal,” and reminding me that she was 
the guardian angel who inspired him with 
all that he achieved. 

Another time, when I was invited down 


to spend the day with them in_ their 
country house, | met Mr. Chesterton 
armed with a formidable pop-gun. I asked 


him if he intended me any bodily harm 
with the weapon, whereupon he replied, 
“Oh, no, | was only shooting the sparrows 
which continually lay waste my land.” | 
might say that his “land” is scarcely half 
an acre. 

In the evening he suggested playing a 
most queer game. It consisted in asking 
a series of ridiculous questions. | remem- 
ber some of them, and here they are: 


Would you rather your hair came down in 
Piccadilly, or be accused of inhospitality? (1 
might say there were some ladies present). 

Would you rather be drunk on Church Pa- 
rade, or desert a friend in peril? 

I really must tell Mr. Chesterton's an- 
swer to this last question. It was: “I 
would rather be drunk on church parade.” 
We asked him why, and he replied: “Be- 
cause | should not be on church parade 
unless | were drunk.” 

I was asked one evening to see Mr. 
Chesterton dressed as Dr. Johnson; for 
he was taking that part in the church 
pageant, which was then on. After wait- 
ing a few minutes, he appeared. I do not 
know whether it is complimentary to say 
so, but he looked exactly like Johnson, 
both in figure and dress. He stalked about 
the room, taking snuff at every step and 
blowing his nose violently. 

There is one particle of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s wealth which is inseparable from 
him, and that is a certain sword-stick, 
which was presented to him by a friend. 
Now, Mr. Chesterton is passionately fond 
of this stick; in fact, he will never leave it 
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behind him wherever he goes. He has 
been known in Germany to have suddenly 
drawn it out and gone through the most 
uncanny with it, whirling it 
round his head and lunging at unseen foes 
till his breath was spent. Il have gathered 
these latter accounts from a certain cousin 
of his who lives in Germany and_ has 
actually seen him go through these weird 
antics. 

| think it would be advisable at this 
point to give some account of my first 
meeting with Mr. Chesterton; for I could 
hardly call it an introduction. 

[ remember that I was invited to the 
party annually given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Chesterton to the children around. At the 
conclusion of this great event, Mr. Ches- 
terton always used to give a performance 
in his toy theater of some fairy tale, 
dramatized by himself. The play that he 
was producing that year happened to be 
“St. George and the Dragon.” I remem- 
ber I was very much awed by the dexter- 
ity he showed in moving the figures, and 
the clever way in which he changed his 
voice for each character. Being rather a 
curious youngster at the time, I questioned 
Mr. Chesterton closely as to each detail in 
connection with the theater, the play, and 
the production of it. Mr. Chesterton, 
having compassion on my extreme youth. 
answered all my questions with a degree 
of interest that Guite astonished me—I had 
been brought up on the system of “little 
boys being seen and not heard.” Finding 
that | was really very curious about the 
making of the toy theater, he took the 
whole thing to pieces, afterward putting 
it together again. | was absolutely amazed 
at this latter piece of condescension, and 
henceforth Mr. Chesterton loomed very 
large in my young estimation. It is indeed 
a great thing for an author to be appre- 
ciated by grown-up people; but how much 
greater for him to be appreciated by the 
blameless minds of children. 

Mr. Chesterton is so like his books that 
one has to be acquainted with them before 
one can thoroughly understand him. He 
is himself a paradox, in that he has the 
genius of an older man expressed through 
the utter simplicity of a child. His books 


eXercises 





are so remarkably true of him, that one is 
amazed to hear him talk so like them. 
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Almost his every sentence is a paradox ; 
but expressed with such clearness that 
even the most ignorant cannot fail to 
understand. He is so absolutely sincere 
that some pe ple, who do not know him, 
consider him insincere. He is so dread- 
fully serious in what he says that he fairly 
explodes with humor. At the most 
moment, he will be boisterous in 
his laughter. For instance, take this story 
of his cab accident. He was driving in 
London and the cabby was so drunk that 


serious 
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he could not see straight. After many 
narrow escapes, the cab eventually ran 
into a motor-bus and capsized. Mr. Ches- 
terton emerged, scarred and bleeding, from 
the debris, and smilingly asked a police- 
man the way to the nearest hospital. 
Arriving there in due time, he kept the 
doctors and nurses screaming with so 
much laughter that they simply could not 
bind up his wounds. Thus, though 
wounded and damaged, his glorious sense 
of humor never deserted him. 


Are Dramatists Made or Born? 
By Montrose J. Moses 


Author of American Dramatists 


Hi question is a disputed one: 

Are dramatists made or born? 

Can one be engineered into a 

successful play, or must there 

be the divine spark of inspira- 

tion? I think stage history will show that 
the white heat of invention is finally tem- 
pered on the night of a first production; 
that the play is shorn of its artistic orna- 
mentation wherever it interferes with the 
general stability of the steel structure ; that 
wherever inspiration has remained, refus- 
ing to be coerced by technique, there has 
resulted impracticableness as well as dra- 
matic indefiniteness. Yet out of inspira- 
tion has come dramatic delicacy such as is 
found in Yeats, and a certain literary qual- 
ity such as is found in Granville Barker. 
We cannot unreservedly say that any 
man of quick mental calibre may be taken 


from the street and instructed in the 
essential rudiments of play-writing. But 
there is a kernel of truth at the basis. For 


of all arts, the drama has most to do with 
mechanics, and there are rivets and screws 
which may be indicated, and there is a 
design with which one may become fa- 
miliar. Upon such a supposition, W. T. 
Price opened his school of play-writing 
and compiled his volume, The Analysis of 
Play Construction and Dramatic Principle. 

But one book on technique will no more 
make a dramatist than one swallow a 


summer. There is further truth in the 


manual training argument that if a man 
wants to make a table, he must try to make 
one, no matter how he bungles. Still, the 
school of manual training says, “we will 
so instruct him that he will not be waste- 
ful of good material and that in the first 
attempt he will come within all the vital 
requirements of table making.” 

Mr. Price, therefore, for many vears has 
had his students write plays which he has 
blue pencilled according to his ideas of 
technique. So that he may, in some re- 
spects, be regarded as the pioneer in the 
manufacture of dramatists. But it would 
seem that two other steps are necessary in 
this process of training: that which re- 
lates to the historical aspects of drama, and 
that which bears upon the actual presen- 
tation of plays. Both of these points are 
heing solved by the university. 

Heretofore, the college has assumed an 
over-scholastic attitude toward the theater : 
the courses in modern drama have been 
strangely antiquated, and have usually 
ended with the Restoration period dra- 
matists; no one thought it proper to con- 
siler current ideas, the demands of cur- 
rent technique, or the current product. 
That these points have changed is due to 
the work of two  professors—Brander 
Matthews, of Columbia University, and 
George P. Baker, of Harvard. 

W. T. Price points to Thomas Dixon, 
Jr., and claims that with their coats off 
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and by honest labor the two of them 
evolved The Clansman; Professor Baker, 
with just pride, points to Edward Sheldon, 
and claims that technical training is back 
of Salvation Nell, The Nigger and The 
Boss. No specialist can do more than give 
the ground-plan ; that is why practical ex- 
perience is above the analysis of tech- 
nique ; that is why the made play is crude 
and only escapes crudity when technique 
and the dramatic rule of three become a 
pleasure rather than a task. It is an ex- 
cellent service the university is rendering, 
now that it has become wakened to the 
practical side of the theater. 

Shakespeare forms the basis for all 
drama study in colleges ; a deluge of theses 
indicates the infinite variety of the points 
of view; philosophically, philologic ally, 
zsthetically, he is turned and twisted and 
analyzed. Professor Matthews was the 
first to carry the Elizabethan play back 
into the Elizabethan playhouse, and to 
connect the form of drama with the physi- 
cal outlines of the theater itself. 

But the college has gradually reached 
the conclusion that a play must be ap- 
proached in other ways than as literary 
discussion. Realizing that in the history 
of drama technique has changed with the 
evolution of the theater, Professor Mat- 
thews began, as early as 1892, to empha- 
size the connection of dramatic 
form and content with the social status of 
the age. In 1899, a chair of Dramatic 
Literature was created at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Professor Matthews has per- 
sisted, in lectures as well as in writing, to 
propound his theories of the playhouse 
and the play. This commendable ardor 
has resulted in a dramatic museum for the 
University which, when completed, will 
contain in miniature models of every type 
of theater known to scholarship. Murray's 
translation of Elektra on the Hudson 
Theater stage is not the same in spirit as 
Antigone in the amphitheater at Berkeley. 
The only proper setting for a miracle or 
mystery play is the pageant wagon. No 
play should be forced outside of its frame- 
work. 

Now, with this historical or critical 
method in view, we conclude that the uni- 
versity is accomplishing double work in 
educating the public and in training the 
amateur for a profession. As 


close 


Professor 
. 
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Matthews has pointed out, the university 
cannot influence drama, save through a 
body of doctrine emanating from the uni- 
versity, which can alter convention. The 
playhouse draws its life from the normal 
level of the people. New York City has 
been a wonderful field for the study of 
these physical and social aspects of the 


stage. The Yiddish theater, the Italian, 
Russian, French, German playhouses, the 
marionettes—these are at the student's 


hand for the examination of national tem- 
perament and of special convention. But 
the fact that these places existed for the 
student’s use in no way suggests that the 
university itself could alter an established 
amusement. The people like what they 
like, and would be let alone. 

So the university must do as Sarcey 
himself did: the latter expounded a theory 
which Dumas and Augier put into prac- 
tice. Edward Sheldon from Harvard, 
William De Mille from Columbia, brought 
away a clear, critical perspective of the 
theater, and with construction well in 
mind, but with no centralized convictions. 
It is within the power of the university 
to encourage schools of play-writing, based 
upon deep-set ideas. 

The man who drops into drama needs 

be trained, and his manuscript to be 
pruned fifty per cent. There is no doubt 
that even though he may have a dramatic 
way of regarding situations in life, he may 
know little of the essential structure of 
drama. We produce many novels with 
theatrical situations in them, but when 
they are turned into plays they fail simply 
because they bring with them the struc- 
ture of narrative which the novelist can- 
not realize is far from being the same as 
the structure of dramatic dialog. Hence. 
Professor Baker's course in technique is 
not only valuable as critical analysis, but 
also results in definite practice. For dur- 
ing the year three plays are required from 
each student, an adaptation, a one-act play. 
and a three-act play. 

This course is related to all other lit- 
erary courses in the university that bear 
upon drama. It is natural that in the col- 
legiate division the territory surveyed 
should be kept strictly within the bounds 
of literary standards. The drama in the 
making—as it exists on the Continent or in 





England to-day—should be reserved for 
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graduate classes. But I cannot understand 
why the college should ignore those forces 
out of which modern drama has been 
evolved. It is well to study the period of 
1830 in France, but is it not also essential 
to know something of the way in which 
the drama of 1850 affected the technique 
in England? Despite its effort to be of 
vital service, the university has yet to 
divest herself of the cap-and-gown attitude 
toward the theater. 

The circular issued by Harvard Univer- 
sity is inspiring; from it we learn of 
courses that cover some of the most vital 
periods in drama, but they are all farthest 
away from the activities of the present. 
There is no mention of Ibsen or Maeter- 
linck, of Sudermann or Hauptmann, of 
Rostand or D’Annunzio, of Shaw or the 
Irish movement, of the Ueberbrettl’ or of 
the countless efforts to create a distinc- 
tively literary drama. Yet any dramatic 
course, if it is to direct new blood toward 
the theater, should equip it with the latest 
expression of thought and of execution. 

The Harvard course in drama is further 
aided by a MacDowell Fellowship and a 
John Craig Prize in Dramatic Composi- 
tion; besides which, there is a Dramatic 
Club and a satisfactorily equipped library. 
While Yale’s course in drama does not 
pretend to be so practical as that of Har- 

vard, there is no doubt that the Yale Dra- 
matic Association has done more than any 
other collegiate organization to inculcate 
an interest in drama evenly distributed 
through the different periods—from 
Shakespeare to Sheridan and Goldsmith, 
from Tom ‘Taylor to Pinero. I take this 
activity in university circles as being the 
most solid effort to create an intelligent 
public. More than any effete society for 
the uplifting of drama, it can, as Professor 
Baker himself says, “make for a better 
understanding of what the drama has been 
and is; that is, create more and 
more a public ready to respond to admira- 
ble performances of the plays which time 
has approved, and eager to encourage the 
best, no matter whether it be in the farce, 
comedy, story, play or tragedy in the work 
of the present-day writers.” 

At the University of Chicago, Professor 
Robert Herrick has been conducting a 
course in the analysis of the best dramas 


since Ibsen, as well as a course in play- 
writing where original plays and scenarios 
are submitted. Undoubtedly such train- 
ing as analysis would give aids in creating 
a public for the reading of plays, and it is 
readily seen, not only by the number of 
dramas issued by publishers, but by the 
call for the published play at the public 
libraries, that the printed drama is increas- 
ing in popular favor. 

Yet there is much for us to learn in the 
matter of modern movements in drama, 
and for that reason, I am going to en- 
deavor, in this series of articles to point to 
those phases of the modern theater which 
the university, strangely, has neglected. 
[ do not believe in the esoteric drama, 
though its creation and dissemination are 
of interest to watch; I do not believe in 
exotic art simply because it is exotic, but 
because it comes from the heart of a peo- 
ple, or from their condition. I trust, for 
instance, that the Yeats Players will be 
regarded as an outward expression of 
national characteristics and not as an odd 
organization banded together to play odd 
drama. I have heard descriptions of the 
efforts in Germany to improve music hall 

variety, and I have been assured by an 

expert in vaudeville that the American 
public could not be encouraged in the ac- 
ceptance of such art—for it is art of the 
most spontaneous order. These highways 
and byways of drama often prove to be 
the main road. Figures like Synge and 
Charles McEvoy have importance. 
Barker's translations of Schnitzler’s 
Anatol: a Sequence of Dialogs are of the 
utmost significance, and have drawn audi- 
ences which could not be assured in 
America. 

In other words, we are likely to judge 
of drama entirely by the product that is 
accepted by the manager in New York, I 
think we shall find, after a little examina- 
tion, that there is much which escapes us, 
both in print and on the foreign stage, 
which reflects, in the deepest sense, the 
spirit of the age. Masefield’s democracy 
and Charles Rann Kennedy’s brotherhood 
are of more importance than Dixon's The 
Clansman or Mrs. Marks’ The Piper. And 
simply because the former have something 
to say along the line of progressive thought 
and spiritual enlightenment. 
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Fitz-Greene Halleck 
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HE author of 
Marco Bozzaris, 
second child and 


eldest son of 
Israel and Mary 
Eliot Hallock, 


was born July 8, 
1790, on the east 
side of Guilford 
Village Green, at 
that time the 
burial place of the community. His ances- 
tors were among the earliest of the Pil- 
grim Fathers—not a bad genealogy for an 
American. Some literary admixture was 

his blood from both his paternal and 
maternal ancestry, he being descended 
from Peter Hallock, who landed at New 
Haven in 1640, and with eleven other 
heads of families, settled at Southhold, on 
the eastern shore of Long Island, and on 
his mother’s side from the Rev. John Eliot, 
the pious apostle to the Indians, who ar- 
rived at Boston in 1631. The poet claimed 
a more ancient descent than the consci- 
entious chronicler can assign to him when 
he said to the writer that the country seat 
of his remote ancestors was at Mount 
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Halak, in Palestine (vide Joshua xi, 17. 
also xii, 7): referring his incredulous 
listener to Dr. Edward Robinson, the dis- 
tinguished divine, who had visited the old 
homestead, and had assured Halleck that 
“it still bore the same name, or some one 
near enough like it to serve the purpose 
of identification.” 

The future poet was sent to the village 
school when he was six years of age, and 
a year later he took part in one of the 
“quarter days,” as they were then called 
in Connecticut—an honor not usually 
accorded to lads of his tender years. Said 
a venerable lady who was present and 
who at the time of our interview was in 
her ninety-fifth year, “He was such a 
sweet and bright-looking boy, and so gen- 
tle in his manner, that every one loved 
him.” The lad was no sooner taught to 
write than he took to rhyming. As one 
of his school companions remarked, “He 
could not help it.” In a small blank book 
dated 1802, on-a page opposite to some 
juvenile verses that give no indication of 
the writer’s future fame, appears the fol- 
lowing title. showing that even at that 
early age the handsome 
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dulged in dreams of poetic distinction: 
“The Poetical Works of Fitz-Greene Hal- 
lock.” Two years later, when fourteen 
years of age, he changed the spelling of 
his name from Hallock to Halleck. 
[laving completed his studies, by pass- 
ing through the four departments then 
existing in New England schools the 
youth of fifteen entered the store of his 
kinsman, Andrew Eliot of Guilford, with 
whom he remained for six years, residing 
in his family, in accordance with the cus- 
tom of that time. Here he learned to 
keep accounts by double entry, and soon 
took entire charge of the books. ‘They 
were kept in a correct and business-like 
manner, were well-written, for even at 
that early date Halleck wrote a neat and 
dainty hand, and it is related that the only 
error ever discovered in the young clerk s 
bookkeeping was in opening duplicate ac- 
counts in the ledger with the same person. 
In the spring of 1808, Halleck made 
his first visit to New York, then a city of 
less than ninety thousand inhabitants, hav- 
ing gone on business for Mr. Eliot. Dur- 
ing his three days’ sojourn he twice at- 
tended the Park Theater. On his first 
evening he saw young Oliff the actor, 
afterward introduced by him in two of the 
“Croakers,’ and the second night had 
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pointed out to him by his companion, the 
rich merchant John Jacob Astor, and the 
young Quaker banker Jacob Barker, little 
thinking at the time that nearly all the 
business portion of his life would be asso- 
ciated with those prominent men. During 
the summer of the same vear [lalleck 
joined the militia and was soon made a 
sergeant, filling the position to the satis- 
faction of his comrades. These experi- 
ences in the Connecticut militia, as well as 
his later New York campaign with 

Swartwout’s gallant corps the Iron Grays, 
was a never-failing source of fun with the 
poet, both in his conversation and corre- 
spondence. In the ensuing autumn he 
opened an evening school for instruction 
in arithmetic, writing and bookkeeping, 
and by thus adding to his moderate wages 
was enabled to indulge his passion for 
books. Among his earliest purchases were 
Addison’s Spectator, Burns’ Poems, and 
a copy of Campbell's poetical writings. 

In the month of May, 1811, Halleck 
departed from his native town to seek 
fame and fortune in New York, and in 
June entered the counting-room of Jacob 
Barker, with whom he _ remained for 
twenty years. In the spring of 1813 he 
met Joseph Rodman Drake. The young 
men immediately became: attached friends, 
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ever after maintaining a devoted intimacy, and touching lines, so universally admired, 
severed only by death, an event that was beginning 

mourned by the survivor in those tender Green be the turf above thee. 
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In 1819 they formed a literary partner- 
ship, producing the humorous series of 
“Croaker” verses. Of these satirical and 
quaint chronicles of New York nearly a 
century ago Halleck in 1866 said that they 


were good-natured verses, contributed 
anonymously to the columns of the 


“Evening Post” from March to June, 1819, 
and occasionally afterward until Drake's 
death in 1820. The writers continued, 
like the author of “Junius,” the sole de- 
positories of their own secret, and appar- 
ently wished with the minstrel in Leyden’s 
Scenes of Infancy, to 


Save others’ names, but leave their own unsung. 


Near the close of 1819 Halleck’s longest 
poem of Fanny appeared. It is an amus- 
ing satire on the fashions, follies and 
public characters of the day, which was 
the perpetual delight of John Randolph. 
The edition was soon exhausted, and a 
second, enlarged by the addition of fifty 
stanzas, appeared in 1821. The following 
year Halleck visited Europe in company 
with Mr. Barker’s son, and six years later 
published anonymously an edition of his 
poems, two of the finest in the collection— 
Alnwick Castle and Burns—having been 
suggested by scenes of foreign travel. 
This volume also contained his spirited 
lyric of Marco Bossaris. In 1832 Halleck 
entered the office of John Jacob Astor, 
with whom he remained until 1848, when, 
the millionaire having died and made him 
rich with an annuity of “forty pounds a 
year,” the poet retired to his birthplace, 
taking up his residence with a maiden 
sister in an ancient house built in 1786, on 
ground formerly belonging to the Shelleys, 
ancestors of the poet Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

In this fine old mansion, where Halleck 
resided for so many years, he wrote the 
admirable poem Connecticut, and_ his 
latest poetical composition of Young 
America, published in 1864. These, with 
a few translations from the French, Ger- 
man and Italian, and a poem that he con- 
tributed to the “Knickerbocker Gallery,” 
are the only fruits of his pen after his re- 
tirement to his native place. The last 
mentioned lines, gracefully pensive rather 
than melancholy, were pronounced by 
Prentice, a brother-poet, “the most ex- 
quisite thing ever written by a man of 
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seventy.” It certainly closes with several 
sweet lines, worthy of Burns or Moore: 
I hope thou wilt not banish hence 
These few and fading lines of mine, 
But let their theme be their defence, 
The love, the joy, and frankincense 
And fragrance o’ Lang Syne. 

In 1866 a wealthy admirer wrote to 
Halleck for a picture of his country-seat 
to be engraved for a privately printed edi- 
tion of Fanny. ‘The poet's moderate 
means did not permit him to be the pos- 
sessor of the mansion mentioned in this 
paper, but only a tenant, and he who had 
too much manliness of’ character to allow 
any glorification of his poverty, replied. 
perhaps grimly smiling as he wrote: 

I am gratefully sensible of the compliment 
your proposition as to the sketch pays me; but 
you must pardon me for begging that it may 
not be carried into effect: for although born 
here in Connecticut where, as Lord Byron says 
of England “men are proud to be,” I shall never 


cease to “hail.” as the sailors say, from your 
good city of New York. There I always con- 





No. 30 College Place, New York 


Where Fitz-Greene Halleck lodged for many years 


sidered myself at home, and elsewhere but a 
visitor. If, therefore, you wish to embellish my 
poem with a view of my country-seat (it was 
literally mine for every summer Sunday for 
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years) let it be taken from the top of Weehawk 
Hill, overlooking New York, to whose scenes 
and associations the poem is almost exclusively 
devoted. 


A short time before Halleck’s death he 
changed his residence to a smaller house, 
the owner wishing to convert the old man- 
sion into an inn, for which purpose it 
was later used. In the month of August, 
1867, the present writer passed a few days 
at Guilford with the poet. He was then 
in excellent health, entertaining his visitor 
with much delightful conversation con- 
cerning Bryant, Cooper, Drake, Fanny 
Kemble and other contemporaries, also 
speaking of Connecticut's many poets, 
Barlow, Hopkins, Humphreys and Trum- 
bell, all of whom except Hopkins he had 
seen; also of his friends, Mrs. Sigourney, 
Brainard, Hillhouse, Percival, Pierpont 
and Prentice, among the modern poets of 
his native State. 


In October, Halleck arrived in New 
York on his last semi-annual visit, very 
unfortunately adding to a severe cold 


which he had taken before leaving Guil- 
ford. He remained for a week, but was 
too unwell to accept invitations, only leav- 
ing his hotel twice to see his physician, and 
for a short stroll on a sunny day with the 


writer. “If we never meet again, come 
and see me laid under the sod of my 


native village,” were the sad and prophetic 
words with which we parted on the morn- 
ing of his last day’s sojourn in his adopted 
city. He stopped to rest for a few hours 
at New Haven, reaching Guilford “weak 
as a broken wave.” He lingered for sev- 
eral weeks, passing away peacefully, with 
his devoted sister by his side, soon after 
sunset on Tuesday, November 19, 1867. 
Summoned by the survivor, I attended the 
poet’s funeral on the following Friday 
and saw him laid by the side of his 
father’s grave in the cemetery of his 
native town: 


To me the humblest of the mourning band 
Who knew the bard through many a changeful 
year 
It was a proud, sad privilege to stand 
Beside his grave, and shed a parting tear. 
Five lustres had he been my friend: 
3e that my plea when I suspend 
This all unworthy wreath on such 
bier. 


a poet's 


I may be permitted to add that Miss 
Halleck was the last of her family and 
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did not long survive her gifted brother. 
An inscription on one side of the poet's 
monument her name, with the 
years of her birth and death: “Maria 
Halleck, 1788-1870." There is nothing 
more beautiful in literary biography than 
the devoted attachment that ever existed 
between the poet and his sister—an attach- 
ment and devotion not surpassed by that 
existing between dear Charles Lam) and 
his sister Mary. They were constant com- 
panions in their youth, constant corre- 
spondents while her brother resided in 
New York, and when he departed from 
the metropolis in 1849, it was to return to 
his native place and to reside with his 
sister until they were separated by death. 

The eightieth anniversary of  Fitz- 
Greene Halleck’s birth was an auspicious 
day. Summer gave her most tempered 
sunshine, her sweetest airs, for the formal 
dedication, with appropriate honors, of the 
first monument ever erected in memory 
of an American poet. ‘The gray rocks of 
Connecticut grew softer in the mellow 
light; freshest odors of new-mown hay 
were in the air, and balmy breezes from 
the Sound turned the silver lining of the 
willow-leaves and shook the tassels of the 
blossoming chestnuts. The rough little 
State never seemed so beautiful to those 
who followed her coast on their way to 
participate in the honors rendered to one 
of her best-known and best-beloved sons. 
In the presence of several thousand friends 
and neighbors, including the poet's ven- 
erable sister, and many old associates from 
his adopted city who proved loyal to his 
memory, the ceremonial took place which 
dedicated the imposing granite obelisk 
erected in honor of Guilford’s most dis- 
tinguished son by his brother bards, 
Bryant, Longfellow, \Whittier, and many 
other eminent Americans.* A portion of 
the attractive program was the delivery 
by Bayard Taylor of an appreciative 
address and the reading by Halleck’s 
biographer of a charming poem written 
for the Oliver Wendell 


records 


( yccasion by 


*Writing to me in December, 1867, Horace 
Greeley says: “I happened to say to Sam Til- 
den that we wished to put a decent stone over 
New York’s greatest poet, to whom she had 
denied bread, and he, wholly unsolicited, picked 
up $125 for that purpose, and has just sent me 
the check, which I endorse and send to you.” 
The cost of the obelisk was $2000. 
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llolmes, of which the following are the 
opening lines : 
Say not the poet dies, 
Though in the dust he lies! 
He cannot forfeit his melodious breath 
Unsphered by envious Death! 
Life drops the voiceless myriads from its roll; 
Their fate he cannot share, 
Who, in the enchanted air, 
Sweet with the lingering strains that echo stole, 
Has left his dearer self, the music of his soul! 


\nother honor was paid to Halleck’s 
memory by the erection in Central Park, 
New York, of. a bronze statue, the 
first set up in the western world to a poet. 
It was unveiled in May, 1877, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who, with his 
Cabinet, the General of the Army, and 
many eminent citizens, including the poets 
Bryant, Boker and Bayard ‘Taylor, were 
escorted from the writer's residence in 
ast Seventy-fourth street to the Central 
Park wall by the Seventh Regiment. Ap- 
propriate addresses were delivered by the 
venerable Bryant and William Allen But- 
ler, and a spirited poem prepared for the 
occasion by Whittier, was, in his un- 
avoidable absence, read by Halleck’s biog- 
rapher in the presence of an audience of 
fifty thousand people. The following year 
a sumptuously printed Memorial of Fits- 
Greene Halleck appeared, containing the 
addresses and poems delivered at the 
monument and = statue celebrations, to- 
gether with numerous steel portraits of 
the poet and other illustrations. En pas- 
sent it may be mentioned that Halleck was 
painted by Jarvis, Morse, Waldo, Inman, 
Elliott and Hicks; a beautiful miniature 
by Brown is in the writer’s possession, and 
another was painted by Nathaniel Rogers. 

Of Halleck’s poetical writings it has 
been said that brilliancey of thought, 
quaintness of fancy, and polished energy 
of diction have given them a rank in 
American literature from which they will 
not soon be displaced, even by the many 
admirable productions of a later date. In 
spicy pungency of satire, and a certain 
eloquence and grace of manner, without 
any approach to stiffness or formality, 
they have few parallels in modern poetry. 
Their tone is that of a man of the world, 
handling a pen caustic and tender by turns, 
with inimitable ease, leaving no trace of 
the midnight oil, though often elaborated 
with exquisite skill, and entirely free from 
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both the rust and the pretension of recluse 
scholarship. Mr. Halleck was a man of 
singularly social turn of mind, delighting 
in gay and cordial fellowship, brimming 
over with anecdote and whimsical con- 
ceits, with remarkable power of narration, 
unfeignedly fond of discussion and argu- 
ment, and frequently carrying his ingenuity 
to the extreme verge of paradox. His per- 
sonal bearing was in a high degree impres- 
sive and winning. His presence had a 
wonderful charm for almost all classes of 
persons. His wit, while keen and biting at 
times, was never ill-natured, and only 
severe when directed against ignorant and 
pompous pretension. 

The statements frequently made after 
Halleck’s death in reference to his having 
become a convert to the Roman Catholic 
faith are erroneous. He was born, lived 
and died, in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, having been confirmed in_ his 
youth, and he was buried from Grace 
(Episcopal) Church, Guilford. ‘What 
men,” says Humboldt, “believe or disbe- 
lieve is usually made a subject of discus- 
sion after their death—after one has been 
officially buried, and a sermon has been 
read over one.” So it was with Fitz- 
Greene Halleck. 

Thackeray and Dickens were friends 
and admirers of the American poet. The 
author of Vanity Fair saw much of him 
during his two visits to this country, and 
the author of Pickwick sought his society 
when he first came to the United States in 
1842. before his second coming Halleck 
had passed away, and after his 
arrival Dickens sent the following note to 
the writer, dated Westminster Hotel, New 
York, Saturday, January 11, 1868: 





soon 


I thank you cordially for your considerate 
kindness in sending me the enclosed note [Hal- 
leck’s impressions of Dickens when he first met 
him, sent to Mrs. Rush, of Philadelphia, in 
1842]. I have read it with the greatest interest, 
and have also retained a delightful recollection 
of its amiable and accomplished writer. I too 
had hoped to see him. My dear Irving being 
dead, there was scarcely any one in America 
whom I so looked forward to seeing again as 
an old friend often thought of. 

Yours faithfully and obliged, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


Before his election to the Presidency, 
the writer presented Mr. Lincoln with a 
copy of Halleck’s Poems, which he said he 
had never seen, and he promptly acknowl- 
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edged its receipt in the following note, 
dated Springfield, May 2, 1860: 


I am greatly obliged for the volume of your 
friend, Fitz-Greene Halleck’s poems. Many a 
month has passed since I have met with anything 
more admirable than his beautiful lines on 
Burns. With Alnwick Castle, Marco Bozszaris 
and Red Jacket I am also much pleased. It is 
wonderful that you should have seen and known 
a sister of Robert Burns. You must tell me 
something about her when we meet again. 

Yours very truly, 
A. LINCOLN. 


In February, 1861, the President carried 
the book with him to Washington, and 
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frequently read portions of it to friends 
and visitors at the White House. He 
would also sometimes take his favorite 
volume when on visits to the Virginia 
camps, and excursions on the Potomac. 
On one of the latter, Admiral Dahlgren 
relates in his Reminiscences, the President 
read a number of Halleck’s poems to his 
companions, and the well-worn volume 
was taken to City Point, where Lincoln 
went to spend a week with General Grant, 
but a few days before the capture of Rich- 
mond and the surrender of General Lee 
t Appomattox. 


Margaret Deland 


And Her New Book ‘The Iron Woman” 
By Mabel D. Holmes 


WOMAN who 
has a genius at 
once for living 
and for writing 
—this is Mar- 
garet Deland, 
whose charming 
books have put 
her well up in 
the front rank of 
living American 
Or, to put it differently, it 1s 





novelists. 
possibly her genius for living in the midst 
of life, and for watching others live while 
she shares in their interests, their joys and 
sorrows, that has produced her genius for 


writing. Certainly the longer she lives the 
deeper insight she seems to have into the 
hidden springs of human nature. 

Mrs. Deland’s life has not been passed 
in strange places; she has spent her years 
as does any normal American woman. 
The Western Pennsylvania which she pic- 
tures so graphically was her childhood and 
girlhood home, for her first sixteen years 
were passed in a town on the Ohio River. 
west of Pittsburg. As a child she was 
no fonder of playmates than are the chil- 
dren of her novels, but one little girl, 
Betty, was her constant companion. Mar- 
garet’s great gift was in devising new and 
imaginative games. But her greatest in- 
terest, like that of so many little maids 


who have grown into talented women, was 
in theology and religion. The morai ele- 
ment of her books was prefigured in this 
characteristic seriousness. 

The story told by one of her friends 
about the prayet meeting held by Margaret 
and Betty is amusing. The children were 
barred out as a disturbing element from 
the ladies’ sewing society ; so under a tree 
in a secluded corner of the garden they 
held a prayer meeting for the society's 
benefit, reading the 117th Psalm, because 
of its brevity, singing a few hymns, and 
confining their prayer to the single com- 
prehensive petition, “Oh, God, bless the 
heathen, and make their shirts fit.” An 
carly experiment in philanthropy was the 
establishment in a summer-house of a 
hospital for beasts and bugs and crawling 
things. The medicines used were com- 
pounded of brick dust, glycerine and 
water ; but the chief end of the institution 
seemed to be the somewhat melancholy en- 
joyment of the funerals, which seemed all 
too certain to ensue. 

A Presbyterian Pennsylvanian of Scotch 
descent, Margaret Campbell became by 
adoption an Episcopalian and a Bostonian, 
by her marriage to Lorin F. Deland, when 
twenty-three years old. And in all their 


life together, the wife has never been too 
busy writing to have a homelike home, 
with cheery open fires, 


books in everv 
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available spot, neat and well-ordered, and. 
what is most characteristic of all, with 
flowers everywhere. A visitor to the Bos- 
ton home of the authoress described her 
first impression of the exterior as “all 
windows and flowers.” At the end of the 
winter, when the town house is closed, the 
flowers then in bloom are sold for the 
benefit of some charity. Mrs. Deland’s 
reputation is that if she touches a plant, it 
lives. 

The mornings Mrs. Deland gives exclu- 
sively to writing, or has, ever since she 
first discovered her power to write, in the 
somewhat odd way of scribbling verses on 
the pages of a market-book. ‘The rest of 
the day goes to charities, civics or hospi- 
tality, for she is a perfect hostess and a 
brilliant conversationalist. ‘The summers 
are spent in a cottage at Kennebunkport, 
Maine, which the Delands discovered be; 
fore it came to be a fashionable summer 
resort and was still a primitive fishing vil- 
Mrs. Deland, however, remains 
primitive, with a disused barn among the 
hills fitted up as a study, and with garden- 
ing and yachting as recreations. It is in 
this resurrected barn that much of her best 
work has been done. 

It is The Iron oman that has brought 
Mrs. Deland just now prominently before 
the reading world. It is a remarkable 
story, true to the author’s ideals as pur- 
sued by her from the beginning of her 
work, but nevertheless a triumph of the 
artist in her over the moralist. In her 
treatment of the problem novel, Mrs. 
Deland has always been all moralist ; in her 
character portrayal, all artist, and through- 
out her literary career the two attitudes 
have been in conflict. In her early books, 
the story was woven to fit the moral. In 
this latest book, the moral is so deeply 
hidden in the artistic presentation of char- 
acters and events as to convey the im- 
pression that these people really lived, and 
that in their lives, as in all human life, 
problems are involved. And the path 
which has led Mrs. Deland to this more 
thoroughly artistic conception of her work 
has been the writing of her inimitable 
short stories. 

As is too well known to be repeated, 
Mrs. Deland’s first novel was John Ward, 
Preacher. It is perhaps not so familiar a 
fact that the book was rewritten six times 


lage. 
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before publication. It was the story of 
a rigid Calvinist of the school of Jonathan 
Edwards, married to an Episcopalian of 
the liberal humanitarian type. There en- 
sues the effort of the preacher to convince 
his dearly loved wife of the existence of 
a very literal hell, and the necessary trag- 
edy results that is bound to come when 
two minds, equally devoted to their own 
view of truth, equally matched in clearness 
of thought, clash on a point which both 
consider vital. It is a study of the sacri- 
fice of love and life on the altar of creed. 

Widespread comment arose at the ap- 
pearance of the book, remarkable, in spite 
of its crudities of style, for its power and 
grasp, coming from the pen of a woman 
and a woman so young. Truth is some- 
times sacrificed to the proving of a point, 
especially in the portrayal of ‘a real Jona- 
than Edwards Presbyterianism in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

As in this, so in each succeeding novel, 
there has been a problem. Sidney takes 
up the problem of pain; the old atheist. 
Mortimer Lee, holds that since love and 
death exist in the same world, there can 
be no God. Love, he holds, is the cause 
of all the suffering in the world, and he 
teaches his daughter never to love. Philip 
and His Wife discusses the problem of 
marriage and divorce. And Helena Richie 
deals with the question, worked out by a 
suffering woman to a triumphant conclu- 
sion, of whether or not the individual has 
the right to snatch his own happiness in 
defiance of the laws of God and man, even 
if the consequences need be endured only 
by himself. But this book is more than 
that; it is a proof that however seemingly 
guarded, the consequences of sin are far- 
reaching. 

Margaret Deland is the novelist of soul 
crises, of psychological dramas. Her books 
are a record of conflict between the indi- 
vidual and the conventional standards of 
duty in religion, ethics, love. The interest 
of her novels lies not in the events nar- 
rated, but in the underlying motives, the 
soul arguments and decisions. In each, 
the protagonist has his own moral struggle. 
John Ward fights out to the death the bat- 
tle between love of a woman and love of 
the woman’s soul, while around him Cal- 
vinism and humanitarianism are at war. 
Sidney Lee’s struggle is that of intellect 
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and logic against emotion and intuition, 
while beside her there is war in the soul 
of Robert Steele between the demands of 
a supersensitive conscience and the claims 
of duty as interpreted by the men and 
women of his world. His idea of right 
will not let him stop a suicide from her 
fate, as conventional impulse says one 
must. His sense of integrity drives him 
at cost of unmeasured pain to break his 
engagement with the woman he has found 
too slight of personality, when the con- 
ventional standard stamps the man who 
does such things as “cad.” Philip Shore 
has to fight out the question of whether 
his greatest duty is to his own soul or to 
another's, for in his case devotion to his 
own soul's salvation means the sacrifice of 
his wife’s. He lets her go, and she sends 
to him the message, “You saved yourself, 
so you could not save any one else.” 
Helena Richie's struggle is that which 
leads to the final voluntary expiation of 
her sin. 


Questions of creed are always full of 
fascination for Mrs. Deland. She con- 
demns alike narrowness of belief and 


superficial acceptance of 


the customary 
Views in religion. 


God is intensely real to 
her, but creeds are prisons and definitions 
are limits to peace. In her view, creed is 
almost svnonymous with bigotry. And her 
ideal of the religious life is exemplified in 
Dr. Lavendar, whose creed was simply 
that of tolerant charity combined with 
scrupulous righteousness. The beloved 
minister of Old Chester is the link that 
binds her stories most closely together. ‘lo 
be sure, he is idealized. One can but 
wonder whether he is the portrait of an 
actual minister, or a representation of 
Mrs. Deland’s own conception of what a 
minister should be. At least one seldom 
meets an American clergyman of this 
variety ; his faith, his devotion, his power 
to help are all too closely associated with 
the vicar of The Deserted I ‘illage. Itisa 
lamentable truth that Dr. Howe of John 
Ward is far more suggestive of the real 
thing—genial, full of good fellowship, 
scrupulous in his religious observances, but 
with a belief traditional rather than ex- 
periential, and sadly embarrassed when 
confronted with death and need. 

But what makes us love Mrs. Deland 
best is not her philosophy nor her prob- 
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lems. It is her brief touches that illuminate 
human nature and its motives, her won- 
derful insight into character, and her abil- 
ity to portray it. Complex moods, mixed 
motives, sub-conscious states of mind, all 
enter into her analysis of character. She 
pictures emotions that every one has felt 
but never expressed until they are found 
here and recognized as our own personal 
property. It is easy to generalize ; it is not 
so easy to make generalities that the reader 
can specialize again out of his own experi- 
ence—as when Alicia 





Drayton discovers 


that “in love two things which are equal 
to a third are not necessarily equal to 
each other’; or when Cecil Shore feels 
that “with the departure of her guest de- 


parted also those commonplaces which pad 
the sharpnesses of life”: or when the 
mourner reaches the pathetic instant when 
he realizes “that life still holds some inter- 
est for him.” Such emotions as 
every one who reads can echo. 

In this same way Mrs. Deland is an adept 
at catching flitting phases of mood which 
interpret and illuminate character; at dis- 
cerning the meaning which underlies a 
commonplace surface situation. The pic- 
ture of Mrs. Davis. over her steaming tu). 
her husband lying dead in the inner room, 
is full of pathos. She wipes the soapsuds 


these 


from her bare arms, and says simply to 
Helen Ward, “I'm washing. It’s Tom's 
best shirt—fer to-morrow.” John Paul 


and Katherine Townsend, walking out to 


see the sleet-covered grove of birches, fall 
into a discussion which leads to an intense 
situation. When at last they reached the 
objective point of their expedition, “they 
stood looking miserably at the sparkling 
trees.” Yet, because they had come to see 
that particular thing, something must be 
said. 


“It is beautiful,” Katherine 
looking into the glittering 
with unseeing eyes. 

“Very,” John 
trees, 


said vaguely, 
mist of the woods 


answered, with his back to the 


That is surely a picture most natural 
and human, and illustrative of Mrs. De- 
land's masterly use of the insignificant 
event in portraying character. She has no 
love for the sensational ; it is not the extra- 
ordinary that she depicts. Her study 1s 


the possibilities of the ordinary, the depths 
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of significance and of passion and of trag- 
edy underlying the most commonplace 
character, involved in the most everyday 
events. Her people are human and _ fa- 
miliar. Every one has known somebody 
like Miss Sally Lee, practical and shallow, 
but devoted to making people comfortable ; 
like the hypochondiac Mrs. Forsythe. the 
prototype of the more unendurable Mrs. 
Drayton, with her “talent for tears” and 
her wilfully selfish invalidism; like that 
irrepressible housekeeper Martha Ning. 
Of all the quaint old maids who go minc- 
ing through her pages, no two are alike: 
in her delightful children there is infinite 
variety, from the wilful, spoiled, imagina- 
tive Molly Shore, to the sturdy, unsenti- 
ental David Richie, or to the group of 
‘hildren whose companionship makes the 
rst chapters of The Iron Woman fasci- 
ating. 

It is in this last book, indeed. that all 
1 lines of Mrs. Deland’s power seem to 
e gathered together and used in the com- 
letest harmony. Its characters are as 
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uman and real as ever, and more sponta- 
neously true, less typical, more discern- 
ingly analyzed, than in any of her previous 
books. There is no one central problem. 
but ail the complications of a tremendous 
plot, whose suspense is so well kept that 
the reader can never tell how it will turn 
out, and each development is a surprise. 
center about the unique personality of 
Sarah Maitland, the “iron woman” in 
more senses than one. The book is a pic- 
ture of the endless possibilities of mis- 
understanding among temperaments com- 
plex and widely variant. 


The pivot of the book is Mrs. Maitland, 
with her indomitable will, her masculine 
idiosyncrasies, and her pitiful pathos of 
longing for the affection of the son of her 
love. Blair, the son, is a study of the re- 
sults of training, or lack of it—he is the 
colossal spoiled child of fiction. David 
Richie is what we should have expected 
him to be, steady, sterling, a whole man 
The loving, timid, slow-witted Nannie is 
the best of foils to Elizabeth, with her 
unfortunate inheritance, her brilliant, pal- 
pitating, emotional temperament, and her 
havoc-working bursts of anger. And her 
uncle, the misunderstood Mr. Ferguson, 
with his crust of irascibility and his heart 
of gold, is the most patient of lovers to 
the Helena Richie whom we once knew in 
the “stuffed animal house.” 

It is pleasant, as each new book comes 
out, to meet in its pages old friends. Mrs. 
Deland understands how to appeal to the 
love of the familiar in her readers, both 
in re-introducing characters before met 
with, and in sustaining the interest by 
keeping the scene the same. Mercer, Ash- 
urst, and Old Chester have become very 
real places to us; their streets and houses 
are clear to our vision, and we feel that 
we have ourselves been there and seen. 

Laying down this last of Mrs. Deland’s 
books, while the sense of their permeating 
wholesomeness still lingers, there remain 
preéminently two strong impressions of 
her work—one, the impression of the cre- 
ator of the American Cranford and the 
American Bishop Bienvenu; the other, the 
impression of the preacher of the evangel 
of tolerance and charity in belief and in 
conduct. 
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HE biography of 
Maria ‘Thomp- 
son Daviess, au- 
thor of Rose of 
Old Harpeth, 
Miss Selina Lue 
and The Road 
to Providence, 
as interesting a 
story as any 
book. She is one 
of those strange, better-gifted people who 
has grown her own genius by developing 
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Maria Thompson Daviess 


A Southern Novelist 
The Author of The Road to Providence and Rose of Old Harpeth 


By Cora Harris 
Author of The Circuit-Rider’s Wife 
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CCCLCCLES: 
bravely and sweetening the dramatic 
materials of her real life into a character 
as remarkable for wisdom and wit as it is 
for adventurous courage. A trait by 
which she will be instantly recognized by 
those who know her is an invincible deter- 
mination to do good to those who need 
it whether they know they need it or not. 
If Miss Selina Lue had been a gracious, 
finely-bred lady in addition to being what 
she is, the character would be the exact 
counterpart of Miss Daviess’ own in dis- 
position and philosophy. 
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A SOUTHERN NOVELIST 


Maria Thompson Daviess is the de- 
scendant of Joseph Hamilton Daviess, 
who helped draft the Constitution of 
Kentucky and who was also famous for 
his prosecution of Aaron Burr. Her 
grandfather, Major William Daviess, was 
the most famous raconteur of his time in 
Kentucky, and her grandmother, for 
whom she is named, was the author of a 
History of the Blue Grass Region of 
Kentucky. Her father was a lawyer of 
distinction and her mother is still famous 
as the most beautiful belle in Tennessee 
before her marriage. 

Three incidents in the life of Miss 
Daviess may be mentioned as indications 
of those qualities of mind and spirit which 
afterwards matured into genius. She was 
baptized when she was two years of age in 
the presence of large family connections 
with great pomp and circumstance. 
certain place in the ceremony the minister 
opened his eyes after a prayer to discover 
that the infant in whose behalf it had been 
uttered was nowhere in sight. She was 
found outside in the yard, calmly contem- 
plating the sky-line from the doorstep. 
Nothing would induce her to return, and 
the ceremony proceeded without her. 
Since then she has been steadily making 
her way to God of her own manner and 
accord without much outside help. 

\ year later, when she was given the 
run of a mud-puddle for pies, she made a 
flight of little clay birds instead. They 
were so remarkable that her uncle, Colonel 
Phil Daviess, stole them from the fence 
where the infant Maria had placed them 
to dry, and carried them to the courthouse 
to be admired by his colleagues. The 
young artist was inconsolable for the loss 
of her birds, and was by no means im- 
pressed by the admiration they had re- 
ceived from the “bench.” From that day 
to this, Miss Daviess has shown a marked 
talent for holding fast to the real values 
of life and for getting along with or with- 
out honors being conferred upon her. 

During the next twenty years she ap- 
pears to have gone entirely through the 
life, manners and experiences of a Ken- 
tucky belle. It was during this period 
that the third and most significant incident 
occurred. She suddenly gave up the 
gaities to which she had been accustomed, 
not because she had been piqued or “dis- 
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appointed in love,” but because she had 
thought her way through them and dis- 
covered that she needed something else 
into which to live. Already the little clay 
birds were no longer clay, but winged and 
wild with inspiration. 

Being in a hurry she mistook the char- 
acter of the inspiration and determined to 
become an artist. ‘To the horror of her 
own provident friends, she sold the re- 
mainder of a grant of land that had been 
made to her family by the Governor of 
Virginia before Kentucky became a State, 
took the proceeds and went to Paris to 
study art. During the following three 
years, she studied in Paris, Germany, Hol- 
land and Italy, spending her patrimony 
joyfully and naively, with as little fear of 
the future as if she had been a young lady 
raven with a special providence to back 
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Miss Daviess 


And some of the folks she writes about 


her, and filling her mind with light and 
color and that peculiar wisdom of the 
sense of proportion in all things. Inci- 
dentally, she had a picture in the salon 
every year after the first one. 

She returned to Nashville, where she 
had made her home since the death of her 
parents, and opened a studio, which was a 
great success socially. And she would 
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have succeeded with her art financially if 
she had been willing to paint miniatures 
according to the directions of the persons 
who paid for them. A perverse determi- 
nation not to do this led to the closing of 
the studio. Meanwhile, the wings of the 
little birds continued to beat about the 
brush of her spirit in the effort to find the 
treetops of her real genius. With char 
acteristic optimism and courage, Miss 
Daviess retired into the country and set- 
tled herself once more, to find out for 
what purpose she really had been sent by 
Providence. The friends who watched 
her short flights and erratic literary 
dashes during the next twelve months are 
not likely to forget the charming enthusi- 
asm with which the incipient author took 
her troubles. 
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Suddenly, however, she learned how to 
manage the wings and tail feathers of her 
genius, as the youngling in the lark’s nest 
(some morning) to soar and 
sing. who but the day before dropped like 
a half-feathered clod to the meadow 
round. He has simply come into the 
nowledge of his wings. Just so, Miss 
Daviess learned suddenly how to manage 
ihe spiritual steering gear of her mind 
and began to translate life into words as 
sweet as if they had been distilled in an 
old-fashioned rose jar. ‘Those who have 
read Miss Selina Lue and Rose of Old 
Harpeth will catch the fragrance of good- 
ness in it and the quaint clove pink pun- 
vence of a fairer wit than usually grows 
chese days in literary gardens. 
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To Longfellow 


By Maurice A. Beer 


RUE thou art but the shepherd in the vale, 
Beloved by them, the low, who gladly hear 


Thy madrigals so simply sweet and clear. 


\nd like the piper in the fairy tale, 


The children follow thy melodic trail. 


\while their wiser brethren silent sneer. 


\nd vet thy star still shines with steady light. 


(ndimmed by blazing comets as they dart 


\cross the lilac sky of poesy’s art; 


‘The brilliant Byrons dazzle for a night, 


l'ut too soon end their meteoric flight. 


l’e rather thou, the Homer of the heart. 








A Man From the North 


A Story 


By Arnold Bennett 


Author of The Old Wives’ Tale, Clayhanger, etc. 


XXIV 

“Lam going to America,” she said. 

They sat in the sitting-room at Carteret 
Street. Richard had not seen her since the 
dinner at the vegetarian restaurant, and these 
were almost the first words she addressed to 
him. Her voice was as tranquil as usual; but 
he discerned, or thought he discerned, in her 
nanner a consciousness that she was guilty 
towards him, that at least she was not treating 
him justly, 

The blow was like that of a bullet: he did not 
immediately feel it. 

“Really?” he questioned foolishly, and then, 
though he knew that she would never return: 
“For how long are you going, and how soon?” 

“Very soon, because I always do things in a 
hurry. I don’t know for how long. It's indeti- 
nite. I have had a letter from my uncles in 
San Francisco, and they say I must join them; 
they can’t do without me. They are making a 
lot of money now, and neither of them is mar- 


ried. . . . So I suppose I must obey like a 
good girl. You see I have no relatives here, 
except Aunt Grace.” 


“You may never come back to England ?” 

(Did she color, or was it Richard’s fancy ?) 

“Well, IL expect I may visit Europe some- 
times. It wouldn’t do to give England up en- 
tirely. There are so many nice things in Eng- 
land,—in London especially. #6 

Once, in late boyhood, he had set for an ex- 
amination which he felt confident of passing. 
When the announcement arrived that he failed, 
he could not believe it, though all the time he 


knew it to be true. His thoughts ran monoto- 
nously: “There must be some mistake; there 
must be some mistake!” and like a little child 


in the night, he resolutely shut his eyes to keep 
out the darkness of the future. The same 
puerility marked him now. Assuming that Ade- 
line fulfilled her intention, his existence in Lon- 
don promised to be tragically cheerless. Bui 
this gave him no immediate concern, because he 
refused to contemplate the possibility of their 
intimacy being severed. He had, indeed, ceased 
to think; somewhere at the back of the brain 
his thoughts lay in wait for him. For the next 
two hours (until he left the house) he lived 
mechanically, as it were, and not by volition, 
subsisting merely on a previously acquired mo- 
mentum. 

He sat in front of her and listened. She 
began to talk of her uncles Mark and Luke. 
She described them in detail, told stories of her 
childhood, even recounted the common inci- 
dents of her daily life with them. She dwelt on 


their kindness of heart, and their affection for 
herself; and with it all she seemed a little to 





patronize them, as though she had been accus- 
tomed to regard them as her slaves. 

“They are rather old-fashioned,” she said, 
“unless they have altered. Since I heard from 
them, I have been wondering what they would 
think about my going to theaters and so on— 
with you.” 

“What should they think?” Richard broke 
in. “There’s nothing whatever in that. Lon- 
don isn’t a provincial town, or even an American 
city.” 

“T shall tell them all about you,” she went 
on, “and how kind you were to me when | 
scarcely knew you at all. You couldn’t have 
been kinder if you’d been my only cousin.” 

“Say ‘brother,’” he laughed awkwardly. 

“No, really, I'm quite serious. I never thanked 
you properly. Perhaps I seemed to take it all 
as a matter of course.” 

He wished to heaven she would stop. 


“[’'m disgusted that vou are going,’ he 
grumbled, putting his hands behind his head, 
—‘‘disgusted.” 

“In many ways I am sorry too. But don't 


you think I am doing the right thing?” 

“How am I to tell?” he returned quickly. 
“Al! [T know is that when you go I shall be left 
all alone by my little self. You must think of 
me sometimes in my lonely garret.” His tone 
was light and whimsical, but she would not fol- 
low his lead. 

“T shall often think of you,” she said mus- 
ingly, scanning intently the toe of her shoe. 


It seemed to him that she desired to say 
something serious, to justify herself to him, 
but could not gather courage to frame the 
words. 


When he got out of the house, his thoughts 
sprang forth. It was a chilly night; he turned 
up the collar of his overcoat, plunged his hands 
deep into the pockets, and began to walk hur- 
riedly, heedlessly, while examining his feelings 
with curious deliberation. In the first place, he 
was inexpressibly annoyed. “Annoyed,’—that 
was the right word. He could not say that he 
loved her deeply, or that there was a prospect 
of his loving her deeply, but she had become a 
delightful factor in his life, and he had grown 
used to counting upon her for society. Might 
he not, in time, conceivably have asked her to 
marry him? Might she not conceivably have 
consented? In certain directions she had dis- 
appointed him; beyond doubt her = spiritual 
narrowness had checked the growth of a pas- 


sion which he had sedulously cherished and 
fostered in himself. Yet, in spite of that, her 
feminine grace, her feminine trustfulness, still 


exercised a strong and delicate charm. She was 
a woman,and he was a man, and each was the 


only friend the other had; and now she was 
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going away. The mere fact that she found a 
future with her uncles in America more attrac- 
tive than the life she was then leading, cruelly 
wounded his self-love. He, then, was nothing 
to her, after all; he had made no impression; 
she could relinquish him without regret! At 
that moment she seemed above and_ beyond 
him. He was the poor earthling; she the winged 
creature that soared in freedom now here, now 
there, giving her favors lightly, and as lightly 
withdrawing them. 

One thing came out clear: he was un unlucky 
fellow. 

He ran over in his mind the people who would 
remain to him in London when she had gone. 
Jenkins, Miss Roberts— Bah! how sicken- 
ingly commonplace were they! She was dis- 
tinguished. She had an air, a je ne sais quoi, 
which he had never observed in a woman be- 
fore. He recalled her gowns, her gestures, her 
turns of speech,—all the instinctive touches by 
which she proved her superiority. 

It occurred to him fancifully that there was 
a connection between her apparently sudden 
resolve to leave England, and their visit to the 
Crabtree and encounter with Miss Roberts. He 
tried to see in that incident a premonition of 
misfortune. What morbid fatuity! 

Before he went to sleep that night he resolved 
that at their next meeting he would lead the 
conversation to a frank discussion of their rela- 
tions and “have it out with her.” But when he 
called at Carteret Street two days later, he 
found it quite impossible to do any such thing. 
She was light-hearted and gay, and evidently 
looked forward to the change of life with pleas- 
ure. She named the day of departure, and men- 
tioned that she had arranged to take Lottie 
with her. She consulted him about a compro- 
mise, already effected, with her landlord as to 
the remainder of the tenancy, and said she had 
sold the furniture as it stood, for a very small 
sum. to a dealer. It hurt him to think that she 
had given him no opportunity of actively assist- 
ing her in the hundred little matters of business 
involved in a change of hemisphere. What had 
become of her feminine reliance upon him? 

He felt as if some object was rapidly ap- 
proaching to collide with and crush him, and he 
was powerless to hinder it. 

Three days, two days, one day more! 


XXV 

The special train for Southampton, drawn up 
against the main-line platform at Waterloo, 
seemned to have resigned itself with an almost 
animal passivity to the onslaught of the crowd 
of well-dressed men and women who were 
boarding it. From the engine a thin column of 
steam rose lazilv to the angular roof, where a 
few sparrows fluttered with sudden swoops and 
short flights. The engine-driver leaned against 
the side of the cab, stroking his beard; the 
stoker was trimming coal on the tender. Those 
two knew the spectacle by heart: the scattered 
piles of steamer trunks amidst which passengers 
hurried hither and thither with no apparent 
object; the continual purposeless opening ani 
shutting of carriage doors: the deferential ges- 


tures of the glittering guard as he bent an ear 
to ladies whose footmen stood respectfully be- 
hind them; the swift movements of the book- 
stall clerk selling papers, and the meditative 
look of the bookstall manager as he swept his 
hand along the shelf of new novels and selected 
a volume which he could thoroughly recom- 
mend to the customer in the fur coat; the long 
colloquies between husbands and wives, sons 
and mothers, daughters and fathers, fathers and 
sons, lovers and lovers, punctuated sometimes 
by the fluttering of a handkerchief, or the plac- 
ing of a hand on a shoulder; the unconcealed 
agitation of most and the carefully studied calm 
of a few; the grimaces of porters when passen- 
gers had turned away; the slow absorption by 
their train of all the luggage and nearly all the 
people; the creeping of the clock towards the 
hour; the kisses; the tears; the lowering of 
the signal—to them it was no more than a 
common street-scene. 

Richard, having obtained leave from the office, 
arrived at a quarter to twelve. He peered up 
and down. Could it be that she was really 
going? Not even yet had he grown accus- 
tomed to the idea, and at times he still said to 
himself, “It isn’t really true; there must be 
some mistake.” The moment of separation, now 
that it was at hand, he accused of having ap- 
prosched sneakingly to take him unawares. He 
was conscious of no great emotion, such as his 
esthetic sense of fitness might have led him to 
expect,—nothing but a dull joylessness, the drab, 
negative sensations of a convict foretasting a 
sentence of years. 

There she stood, by the bookstall, engaged in 
lively talk with the clerk, while other customers 
waited. Lottie was beside her, holding a bag. 
The previous night they had slept at Morley’s 
Hotel. 

“Everything is all right, IT hope?” he said, 
eveing her narrowly, and feeling extremely sen- 
timental. 

“Yes, thank you. Lottie, you must go 
and keep watch over our seats. Well,” 
she went on briskly. when they were alone, “I 
am actually going. I feel somehow as if it can’t 
be true.” 

“Why. that is exactly how I have felt for 
days!” he answered, allowing his voice to lan- 
guish, and then fell into silence. He assiduously 
coaxed himself into a mood of resigned mel- 
ancholy. With sidelong glances, as they walked 
quietly down the platform, he scanned her face, 
decided that it was divine, and dwelt lovingly 
on the thought: “TI shall never see it again.” 

“A dull day for you to start!” he murmured, 
in tones of gentle concern. 

“Yes, and do you know, a gentleman in the 
hotel told me we should be certain to have bad 
weather, and that made me so dreadfully afraid 
that I nearly resolved to stay in England.” She 
laughed. 

“Ah, if you would!” he had half a mind to 
exclaim, but just then he became aware of his 
affectation and trampled on it. The conversa- 
tion proceeded naturally to the subject of sea- 
sickness and the little joys and perils of the 
voyage. Strange topics for a man and a woman 
about to be separated, probably for ever! And 
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yet Richard, for his part, could think of none 
more urgent. 

“I had better get in now, had I not?” she 
said. The clock stood at five minutes to noon. 
Her face was sweetly serious as she raised it to 
his, holding out her hand. 

“Take care of yourself,” was his fatuous part- 
ing admonition, 

Her hand rested in his own, and he felt it 
tighten. Beneath the veil the color deepened 
a little in her rosy cheeks. 

“T didn’t tell you,” she said abruptly, “that 
my uncles had begged me to go to them weeks 
and weeks ago. I didn’t tell you—and I put 
them off—because I thought I would wait and 
see if you and I—cared for each other.” 

It had come, the explanation! He blushed 
red, and stuck to her hand. The atmosphere 
was suddenly electric. The station and the 
crowd were blotted out. 

“You understand?” she questioned, smiling 
bravely. 

“Yes,” 

He was dimly conscious of having shaken 
hands with Lottie, of the banging of many doors, 


of Adeline’s face framed in a receding window. . 


Then the rails were visible beside the platform, 
and he had glimpses of people hurriedly getting 
out of a train at the platform opposite. In the 
distance a signal clattered to the horizontal. 
He turned round, and saw only porters, and a 
few forlorn friends of the voyagers; one woman 
was crying. 


Instead of going home from the office, he 
rambled about the thoroughfares which con- 
verge at Piccadilly Circus, basking in the night- 
glare of the City of Pleasure. He had four 
pounds in his pocket. The streets were thronged 
with swiftly rolling vehicles. Restaurants and 
theaters and music halls, in evening array, of- 
fered their gorgeous enticements, and at last he 
entered the Cafe Royal, and, ordering an elab- 
orate dinner, ate it slowly, with thoughtful en- 
joyment. When he had finished, he asked the 
waiter to bring a “Figaro.” But there appeared 
to be nothing of interest in that day’s “Figaro,” 
and he laid it down. The ship had sail- 
ed by this time. Had Adeline really made that 
confession to him just before the train started, 
or was it a fancy of his? There was something 
fine about her disconcerting frankness : 
fine, fine. And the simplicity of it! He 
had let slip a treasure. Because she lacked ar- 
tistic sympathies, he had despised her, or at best 
underestimated her. And once—to think of it! 
—he had nearly loved her. With what 
astonishing rapidity their intimacy had waxed, 
drooped, and come to sudden death! 

Love, what was love? Perhaps he loved her 
now, after all . . . 

“Waiter!” He beckoned with a quaint move- 
ment of his forefinger which brought a smile to 
the man’s face,—a smile which Richard answered 
jovially. 

“Sirr ?” 

“A shilling cigar, please, and a coffee and 
cognac.” 

At about nine o’clock he went out again into 
the chill air, and the cigar burnt brightly be- 
tween his lips. He had unceremoniously dis- 
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missed the too importunate image of Adeline, 
and he was conscious of a certain devil-may- 
care elation. 

Wom<en were everywhere on the pavements. 
They lifted their silk skirts out of the mud, 
revealing ankles and lace petticoats. They smiled 
on hims They lured him in foreign tongues 
and in broken English. He broadly winked at 
some of the more youthful ones, and they fol- 
lowed him importunately, only to be shaken off 
with a laugh. As he walked, he whistled or 
sang all the time. He was cut adrift, he ex- 
plained to himself, and through no fault of his 
own. His sole friend had left him (much she 
cared!), and there was none to whom he owed 
the slightest consideration. He was at liberty 
to do what he liked, without having to consider 
first, “What would she think of this?” More- 
over, he must discover solace, poor blighted 
creature! Looking down a side street, he saw 
a man talking to a woman. He went past them, 
and heard what they said. Then he was in 
Shaftesbury Avenue. Curious sensations flut- 
tered through his frame. With an insignificant 
oath, he nerved himself to a resolve. Several 
times he was on the very point of carrying it 
out when his courage failed. He traversed the 
Circus, got as far as St. James’s Hall, and re- 
turned upon his steps. In a minute he was on 
the north side of Coventry Street. He looked 
into the faces of all the women, but in each 
he found something to repel, to fear. 

Would it end in his going quietly home? He 
crossed over into the seclusion of Whitcomb 
Street to argue the matter. As he was passing 
the entry to a court, a woman came out, and 
both had to draw back to avoid a collision. 

“Chéri!” she murmured. She was no longer 
young, but her broad, Flemish face showed kind- 
liness and good humor in every feature of it, 
and her voice was soft. He did not answer, 
and she spoke to him again. His spine assumed 
the consistency of butter; a shuddering thrill 
ran through him. She put her arm gently into 
his, and pressed it. He had no resistance. 


XXVI 


{t was the morning of Boxing Day, frosty, 
with a sky of steel gray; the streets were reson- 
ant under the traffic. 

Richard had long been anticipating the advent 
of the New Year, when new resolutions were to 
come into force. A phrase from a sermon 
heard at Bursley stuck in his memory: Every 
day begins a new year. But he could not sum- 
mon the swift, courageous decision necessary to 
act upon that adage. For a whole year he had 
been slowly subsiding into a bog of lethargy, 
and to extricate himself would, he felt, need an 
amount of exertion which he could not put 
forth unless fortified by all the associations of 
the season for such feats, and by the knowledge 
that fellow-creatures were bracing themselves 
for a similar difficult wrench. 

Now that he looked back upon them, the 
fourteen months which had elapsed since Ade- 
line’s departure seemed to have succeeded one 
another with marvelous rapidity. At first he 
had chafed under the loss of her, and then 
gradually and naturally he had grown used to 
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her absence. She wrote to him, a rather long 
letter, full of details about the voyage and the 
train journey and her uncles’ home; he had 
opened the envelope half expecting that the 
letter might affect him deeply; but it did not: 
it struck him as a distinctly mediocre communi- 
cation. He sent a reply, and the correspond- 
ence ended. He did not love her, probably 
never had loved her. A little sentiment: that 
was all. The affair was quite over. If it had 
been perhaps unsatisfactory, the fault was not 
his. A man, he reflected, cannot by taking 
thought fall in love (and yet this was exactly 
what he had attempted to do!), and that in any 
case Adeline would not have suited him. Still, 
at moments when he recalled her face and ges- 
tures, her exquisite feminality, and especially 
her fine candor at their parting, he grew melan- 
choly and luxuriously pitied himself. 

At the commencement of the year which was 
now drawing to a close he had attacked the art 
of literature anew, and had compassed several 
articles; but as one by one they suffered rejec- 
tion, his energy had dwindled, and in a short 
time he had again entirely ceased to write. 
Nor did he pursue any ordered course of study. 
He began upon a number of English classics, 
finishing few of them, and continued to consume 
French novels with eagerness. Sometimes the 
French work, by its neat, severe effectiveness, 
would stir in him a vague desire to do likewise, 
but no serious sustained effort was made. 

In the spring, when loneliness is peculiarly 
wearisome, he had joined a literary and scien- 
tific institution, for young men only, upon whose 
premises it was forbidden either to drink intoxi- 
cants cr to smoke tobacco. He paid a year’s 
subscription, and in less than a fortnight loathed 
not only the institution but every separate mem- 
ber and official of it. Then he thought of trans- 
planting himself to the suburbs, but the trouble 
of moving the library of books which by this 
time he had accumulated deterred him, as well 
as a lazy aversion for the discomforts which a 
change would certainly involve. 

And so he had sunk into a sort of coma. 
His chief task was to kill time. Eight hours 
were due to the office and eight to sleep, and 
eight others remained to be disposed of daily. 
In the morning he rose late, retarding his break- 
fast hour, diligently read the newspaper, and 
took the Park on the way to business. In the 
evening, as six o’clock approached, he no longer 
hurried his work in order to be ready to leave 
the office immediately the clock struck. On 
the contrary, he often stayed after hours when 
there was no necessity to stay, either leisurely 
examining his accounts, or gossiping with Jen- 
kins or one of the older clerks. He watched 
the firm’s welfare with a jealous eye, offered 
suggestions to Mr. Curpet which not seldom 
were accepted, and grew to be regarded as ex- 
ceptionally capable and trustworthy. He could 
divine now and then in the tone or the look of 
the principals (who were niggardly with praise) 
an implicit trust, mingled—at any rate, in the 
case of the senior partner—with a certain re- 
spect. He grew more sedate in manner, and to 
the office boys, over whom he had charge, he 
was even forbidding; they disliked him, finding 
him a martinet more strict and less suave than 


Mr. Curpet himself. He kept them late at night 
sometimes without quite sufficient cause, and 
if they showed dissatisfaction, told them sen- 
tentiously that boys who were so desperately 
anxious to do as little as they could would never 
get on in the world. 

Upon leaving the office he would stroll slowly 
through Booksellers’ Row and up the Strand, 
with the gait of a man whose time is entirely 
his own. Once or twice a week he dined at one 
of the foreign restaurants in Soho, prolonging 
the meal to an unconscionable length, and re- 
pairing afterwards to some lounge for a cigar 
and a liqueur. He paid particular attention to 
his dress, enjoying the sensation of wearing 
good clothes, and fell into a habit of comparing 
his personal appearance with that of the men 
whom he rubbed shoulders with in fashionable 
cafes and bars. His salary sufficed for these 
petty extravagances, since he was still living 
inexpensively in one room at Raphael Street; 
but besides what he earned, his resources in- 
cluded the sum received from the estate of 
William Vernon. Seventy pounds of this had 
melted in festivities with Adeline, two hundred 
pounds was lent upon mortgage under Mr. 
Curpet’s guidance, and the other fifty was kept 
in hand, being broken into as infrequent occa- 
sion demanded. The mortgage investment did 
much to heighten his status not only with the 
staff, but with his principals. 

Seated in a wine-room or lager-beer hall. 
meditatively sipping from glass or tankard, and 
savoring a fragrant cigar, he contrived to ex- 
tract a certain pleasure from the contemplation 
of his equality with the men around him. Many 
of them, he guessed with satisfaction, were in 
a worse or a less secure position than his own 
He studied faces and made a practice of enter- 
ing into conversation with strangers, and these 
chance encounters almost invariably left him 
inferior. Steeping himself, as it were, in all the 
frivolous, lusory activities of the West End, he 
began to acquire that indefinable, unmistakable 
air of savoir-faire characteristic of the prosper- 
ous clerk who spends his leisure in public places. 
People from the country frequently mistook him 
for the young man-about-town of the society 
papers, fatniliar with every form of metropolitan 
chicane, luxury, and vice. 


After breakfast he went out into the Park 
with his skates. The Serpentine had been frozen 
hard for more than a week, and yesterday, a 
solitary unit in tens of thousands, he had cele- 
brated Christmas on the ice, skating from noon 
till nearly midnight, with brief intervals for 
meals. The exercise and the fresh air had in- 
vigorated and enlivened him, and this morning, 
as he plunged once more into the loose throng 
of skaters, his spirits were buoyant. It had 
been his intention to pass yet another day on 
the Serpentine; but a sudden, surprising fancy 
entered his head, flitted away, and returned 
again and again with such increasing allurement 
that he fell in love with it: Why not commence 
to write now? Why, after all, leave the new 
beginning till the New Year? Was it true— 
what he had mournfully taken for granted for a 
month past, and so lately as an hour ago—that 
he lacked the moral strength to carry a good 
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resolution into effect at any time he chose? 

. . In a moment he had sworn to work 
four hours before he slept that night. 

The decision reached, his humor became un- 
equivocally gay. He shot forward with longer, 
bolder strokes, enjoying with a keener zest the 
swift motion and the strange black-and-white, 
sylvan-urban scene about him. He forgot the 
year of idleness which lay immediately behind 
him, forgot every previous failure, in the pas- 
sionate exultation of his new resolve. He 
whistled. He sang. He attempted impossible 
figures, and only laughed when they ended in a 
fall. A woman, skating alone, stumbled to her 
knees; he glided towards her, lifted her lightly, 
raised his hat, and was gone before she could 
thank him: it was neatly done; he felt proud 
of himself. As the clock struck twelve he took 
off his skates, and walked in a quiet corner of 
the Park, deliberating intently upon the plot of 
a story, which fortunately had been in his mind 
for several months. 

When he came in to dinner, he gave Lily 
five shillings for a Christmas box, almost with- 
out thinking, and though he had no previous 
intention of doing so; and inquired when she 
was to be married. He ordered tea for four 
o'clock, so that the evening might be long. 
In the afternoon he read and dozed. At a 
quarter to five the tea-things were cleared away, 
the lamp was burning brightlv, the blinds drawn, 
and his writing-materials arranged on the table. 
He lit a pipe and sat down by the fire. At 
last, at last, the old, long-abandoned endeavors 
were about to be resumed! 

The story which he was going to write was 
called “Tiddy-fol-lol.” The leading character 
was an old smith, to be named Downs, employed 
in the forge of a large iron foundry at Bursley. 
Downs was a Primitive Methodist of the nar- 
rowest type, and when his daughter fell in love 
with and married a sceneshifter at the local 
theater, she received for dowry a father’s curse. 
Once, in the foundry, Downs in speaking of the 
matter had referred to his daughter as no bet- 
ter than a “Tiddy-fol-lol,” and for years after- 
wards a favorite sport of the apprentice boys 
was to run after him, at a safe distance, calling 
“Tiddy-fol-lol, Tiddy-fol-lol.” The daughter, 
completely estranged from her parent, died in 
giving birth to a son who grew up physically 
strong and healthy, but half an idiot. At the 
age of twelve, quite ignorant of his grand- 
father’s identity, he was sent by his father to 
work at the foundry. The other lads saw a 
chance for fun. Pointing out Downs to him in 
the forge, they told him to go close to the man 
and say “Tiddy-fol-lol.” “What dost thee want?” 
Downs questioned gruffly, when the boy stood 
before him with a vacant grin on his face. 
“Tiddy-fol-lol,” came the response, in the ag- 
gravating, uninflected tones peculiar to an im- 
becile. Downs raised his tremendous arm in a 
flash of anger, and felled the youngster with a 
blow on the side of the head. Then he bade 
him rise. But the child, caught just under the 
ear, had been struck dead. Downs was tried 
for manslaughter, pronounced insane, and subse- 
quently released as a harmless lunatic. The 
Salvation Army took charge of him, and he 


lived by selling “War-Cries” in the streets, still 
pursued by boys who shouted “Tiddy-fol- lol.” 

Properly elaborated, Richard opined, such a 
plot would make a powerful story. In his brain 
the thing was already complete. The one diffi- 
culty lay in the selection of a strong opening 
scene; that done, he was sure the incidents of 
the tale would fall naturally into place. He 
began to cogitate, but his thoughts went wool- 
gathering most pertinaciously, though time after 
time he compelled them to return to the subject 
in hand by force of knitted brows. He finished 
his pipe and recharged it. The fire burnt low, 
and he put on more coal. Still no suitable 
opening scene presented itself. His spirits slowly 
fell. What ailed him? 

At length, an idea! He was not going to 
fail, after all. The story must of course begin 
with a quarrel between old Downs and his 
daughter. He drew up to the table, took a 
pen, and wrote the title; then a few sentences, 
hurriedly, and then a page. Then he read what 
was written, pronounced it unconvincing rub- 
bish, and tore it up. Words were untractable, 
and, besides, he could not see the scene. He 
left the table, and after studying a tale of de 


* Maupassant’s, started on a new sheet, carefully 


imitating the manner of that writer. But he 
could by no means satisfy himself. Mrs. Row- 
botham appeared with the supper-tray, and he 
laid his writing-materials on the bed. During 
supper he took up de Maupassant once more, 
and at ten o’clock made yet a third attempt, well 
knowing beforehand that it would not be suc- 
cessful. The plot tumbled entirely to pieces; 
the conclusion ~atiaied was undramatic; but 
how to alter it? 

He was disgusted | with himself. He won- 
dered what would happen to him if he lost his 
situation. Supposing that the firm of Curpet 
and Smythe failed! Smythe was a careless fel- 
low, capable of ruining the business in a month 
if for any reason Curpet’s restraining influence 
was withdrawn. These and similar morbid 
fancies assailed him, and he went to bed sick 
with misery, heartily wishing that he had been 
less precipitate in his attempt to be industrious. 
He had a superstition that if he had waited for 
the New Year, the adventure might have re- 
sulted more happily. 

In the night he awoke, to lament upon his 
solitariness. Why had he no congenial friends? 
How could he set about obtaining sympathetic 
companionship? He needed, in particular, cul- 
tured feminine society. Given that, he could 
work; without it he should uccomplish nothing. 
He reflected that in London there were probably 
thousands of “nice girls,” pining for such men 
as he. What a ridiculous civilization it was that 
prevented him from meeting them! When he 
saw a promising girl in a bus, whv in the name 
of heaven should he not be at liberty to say to 
her, “Look here, I can convince you that I 
mean well; let us make each other’s acquaint- 
ance”? . . But convention, convention! He 
felt himself to be imprisoned by a relentless, 
unscalable wall. Then he dreamt that 
he was in a drawing-room full of young men and 
women, and that all were chatting vivaciously 
and cleverly. He himself stood with his back 
to the fire, and talked to a group of girls. They 
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looked into his face, as Adeline used to look. 
They grasped his ideals and his aims without 
laborious explanations; half a word was suff- 
cient to enlighten them; he saw the gleam of 
appreciative comprehension in their eyes long 
before his sentences were finished. 


XXVII 

The next morning was bright with sunshine; 
the frost had broken, and the streets were begin- 
ning to be muddy. Richard went out, his mind 
empty, and dully dejected. At Sloane Street he 
mounted a bus, taking the one vacant front seat 
on the top. For a little while he stared absently 
at the handle of his stick. Presently a chance 


movement of the head made him aware that 
someone’s eyes were upon him. He _ looked 
round. In the far corner of the seat opposite 


was Miss Roberts. She hesitated, flushing, and 
then bowed, and he responded. No _ further 
communications were possible just then (and 
for this, at the moment, he felt thankful), be- 
cause they were separated by two young gen- 
tlemen wearing tweed caps, and collars which 
might have been clean once, who were arguing 
briskly over a copy of the “Sportsman.” 

For some strange reason of diffiidence, Richard 
had not been to the Crabtree since his visit 
there with Adeline. He was  sardonically in 
search of his motive for staying away when the 
young gentlemen with the “Sportsman” left the 
bus. Miss Roberts grew rosy as he got up and 
offered her his hand, at the same time seating 
himself by her side. She wore a black jacket 
and skirt, wel! worn but in good preservation, a 
hat with red flowers, and gray woolen gloves; 
and any person of ordinary discernment would 
have guessed her occupation without a great 
deal of difficulty. During the last year she had 
become stouter, and her features, especially the 
nostrils, mouth and chin, were somewhat heavy, 
but she had prettily shaped ears, and her eyes, 
of no definable tint, were soft and tender; her 
reddish-brown hair was as conspicuous and as 
splendid as ever, coiled with tight precision at 
the back of her head, and escaping here and 
there above her ears in tiny flying wisps. The 
expression of her face was mainly one of amia- 
bility, but passive, animal-like, inert; she seemed 
full of good-nature. 

“We haven’t seen you at the Crabtree, lately,” 
she said. 

“You are still at the old place, then?” 

“Oh, yes; and shall be, I expect. They've 
taken another floor now, and we’re the biggest 
vegetarian restaurant in London.” 

There was a note of timid agitation in her 
voice, and he noticed besides that her cheeks 
were red and her eyes shone. Could it be that 
this encounter had given her pleasure? The 
idea of such a possibility afforded him secret 
delight. She, a breathing woman, glad 
to sce him! He wondered what the other people 
on the bus were thinking of them, and espe- 
cially what the driver thought; the driver had 
happened to catch sight of them when they were 
shaking hands, and as Richard examined the 
contour of the man’s rubicund face, he fancied 
he saw there the glimmer of a smile. This was 
during a little pause in the conversation. 
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“And how have you spent Christmas?” It 
was Richard’s question. 

“At home,” she answered simply, “with father 
and mother. My married sister and her husband 
came over for the day.” 

“And I spent mine all alone,” he said ruefully. 
“No friends, no pudding, no nothing.” 

She looked at him compassionately. 

“I suppose you live in rooms? It must be 
very lonely.” 

“Oh!” he returned lightly, yet seizing with 
eager satisfaction the sympathy she offered, “it’s 
nothing when you're used to it. This makes 


my third Christmas in London, and none of 
them has been particularly uproarious. Fortu- 
nately there was the skating this year. I was 


on the Serpentine nearly all day.” 

Then she asked him if skating was easy to 
learn, because she had been wanting to try for 
years, but had never had opportunity. He 
answered that it was quite easy, if one was not 
afraid. 

“I’m going your way,” he said, as they both 
got off at Piccadilly Circus, and they walked 
along Coventry Street together. The talk 
flagged; to rouse it Richard questioned her 
about the routine of the restaurant,—a subject 
on which she spoke readily, and with a certain 
sense of humor. When they reached the Crab- 
tree, 

“Why, it’s been painted!” Richard exclaimed. 
“Tt looks very swagger, indeed, now.” 

“Yes, my! doesn’t it? And it’s beautiful 
inside, too. You must come in sometime.” 

“T will,” he said with emphasis. 

She shook his hand quite vigorously, and 
their eyes met with a curious questioning gaze. 
He smiled to himself as he walked down Chan- 
dos Street; his dejection had mysteriously van- 
ished, and he even experienced a certain uplifting 
of spirit. It occurred to him that he had never 
at all undersood Miss Roberts before. How 
different she was outside the restaurant! Should 
he go to the Crabtree for lunch that day, or 
should he allow a day or two to elapse? He 
decided prudently to wait. 

He debated whether he should mention the 
meeting to Jenkins, and said that on the whole 
he would not do so. But he found Jenkins sur- 
prisingly urbane, and without conscious volition 
he was soon saying: 

“Guess who I came 
this morning.” 

Jenkins gave it up. 

“Laura Roberts;” and then, seeing no look 
of comprehension on Jenkins’ face, “You know. 
the cashier at the Crabtree.” 

“Oh—her!” 

The stress was a little irritating. 

“T saw her about a fortnight ago,” Jenkins 
said. 

“At the Crabtree?” 





down with on the 


bus 


“Yes. Did she say anything to you about 
me?” The youth smiled. 

“No. Why?” 

“Nothing. We had a talk, and I mashed her 


a bit,—that’s all.” 
“Ah, my boy, vou won’t get far with her.” 
“Oh, sha’n’t 1? I could tell you a thing or 


two re Laura Roberts, if I liked.” 
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Although Jenkins’ remark was characteristic, 
and Richard knew well enough that there was 
nothing behind his words, yet his mind reverted 
instantly to the stories connecting Miss Roberts 
with Mr, Aked. 

“Don’t gas,” he said curtly. “She looks on 
you as a boy.” 

“Man enough for any woman,” said Jenkins, 
twirling the rudiments of a moustache. 

The discussion might have gone further, had 
it not been interrupted by Mr. Smythe, who 
burst suddenly into the room, as his custom was. 

“Larch, ‘come with me into Mr. Curpet’s 
room.” His tone was brusque. He had none 
of Mr. Curpet’s natural politeness, though on 
rare occasions, of which the present was not 
one, he sought clumsily to imitate it. Richard 
felt a vague alarm: 

With a muffler round his throat, Mr. Curpet 
was seated before the fire, blowing his nose and 
breathing noisily. Mr. Smythe went to the win- 
dow, and played with the tassel of the blind cord. 

“We are thinking of making some changes, 
Larch,” Mr. Curpet began. 

“Yes, sir.” His heart sank. Was he to be 
dismissed? The next sentence was reassuring. 

“In future all costs will be drawn and settled 
in the office, instead of being sent out. Do you 
feel equal to taking charge of that department?” 

Richard had many times helped in the prep- 
aration of bills of costs, and possessed a fair 
knowledge of this complicated and engaging 
subject. He answered very decidedly in the 
affirmative. 

“What we propose,” Mr. Smythe broke in, 
“is that you should have an assistant, and that 
the two of you should attend to both the books 
and the costs.” 

“Of course your salary will be increased,” 
Mr. Curpet added. 

“Let me see, what do you get now?” This 
from Mr. Smythe, whose memory was imper- 
fect. 

“Three pounds ten, sir.” 

“Suppose we say four pounds ten,” said Mr. 
Smythe to Mr. Curpet, and then turning to 
Larch: “That’s very good indeed, you know, 
young man; you wouldn’t get that everywhere. 
By Jove, no, you wouldn’t!” Richard was fully 
aware of the fact. He could scarcely credit his 
own luck. “And we shall expect you to keep 
things up to the mark.” 

Mr. Curpet smiled kindly over his handker- 
chief, as if to intimate that Mr. Smythe need 
not have insisted on that point. 

“And you may have to stay late sometimes,” 
Mr. Smythe went on. 

Jes ae 

When the interview was finished, he retrace] 
his career at the office, marveling that he 
should have done anything unusual enough to 
inspire his principals to such appreciation, and 
he soon made out that, compared with others of 
the staff, he had indeed been a model clerk. 
A delicious self-complacence enveloped him. Mr. 
Smythe had had the air of conferring a favor; 
but Mr. Curpet was at the head of affairs at 
No. 2 Serjeant’s Court, and Mr. Curpet’s atti- 
tude had been decidedly flattering. At first he 
had a difficulty in grasping his good fortune, 
thought it too good to be true; but he ended 


by believing in himself very heartily. In the 
matter of salary, he stood now second only to 
Mr. Alder, he a youth not three years out of 
the provinces. Three years ago an income of 
£234 per annum would have seemed almost 
fabulous. His notions as to what constituted 
opulence had changed since then, but neverthe- 
less £234 was an excellent revenue, full of pos- 
sibilities. A man could marry on that and live 
comfortably; many men ventured to marry on 
half as much. In clerkdom he had indubitably 
risen with ease to the upper ranks. There was 
good Northern stuff in Richard Larch, after all! 
As he walked home, his brain was busy with 
plans, beautiful plans for the New Year,— 
how he would save money, and how he would 
spend his nights in toil. 


XXVIII 


There happened to be'a room to let on the 
same floor as Richard’s own. The rent was 
only five shillings per week, and he arranged 
to take it and use it as a bedroom, transforming 
the other and larger room into a study. Mrs. 
Rowbotham was asked to remove all her tables, 
chairs, carpets, pictures, ornaments, and acces- 
sories from both rooms, as he proposed to 
furnish them entirely anew at his own cost. 
This did not indicate that a sudden increase of 
revenue had, as once on a previous occasion, 
engendered in him a propensity to squander. 
On the contrary, his determination to live eco- 
nomically was well established, and he hoped 
to save a hundred pounds per annum with ease, 
But the influence of an esthetic environment 
upon his literary work would, he argued, prob- 
ably be valuable enough to justify the moderate 
expenditure involved, and so all the leisure of 
the last days of the year was given to the 
realization of certain theories in regard to the 
furnishing of a study and a bedroom. Unfortu- 
nately the time at his disposal was very limited 
—was it not essential that the place should 
be set in order by the 31st December, that work 
might commence on the Ist January?—but he 
did not spare himself, and the result, when he 
contemplated it on New Year’s Eve, filled him 
with pleasure and pride. He felt that he could 
write worthily in that study, with its four auto- 
type reproductions of celebrated pictures on the 
self-colored walls, its square of Indian carpet 
over Indian matting, its long, low bookshelves, 
its quaint table with the elm top. its plain rush- 
bottomed chairs, and its broad luxurious divan. 
He marveled that he had contrived so long to 
exist in the rcom as it was before, and com- 
placently attributed his ill-success as a writer to 
the lack of harmonious surroundings. By the 
last post arrived a New Year’s card from Mrs. 
Clayton Vernon. Twelve months ago she had 
sent a similar kind token of remembrance, and 
he had ignored it; in the summer she had writ- 
ten inviting him to spend a few days at Burs- 
ley, and he had somewhat too briefly asked to 
be excused. To-night, however, he went out, 
bought a New Year’s card, and dispatched it 
to her at once. He flowed over with benevolence, 
viewing the world through the rosy spectacles 
of high resolve. Mrs. Clayton Vernon was an 
excellent woman, and he would prove to her 
and to Bursley that they had not estimated too 
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highly the possibilities of Richard Larch. He 
was, in truth, prodigiously uplifted. The old 
aense of absolute power over himself for good 
er evil returned. A consciousness of exceptional 
ability possessed him. The future, splendid in 
‘dreams, was wholly his; and yet again—per- 
thaps more thoroughly than ever before—the 
dneffectual past was effaced. To-morrow was 
“the New Year, and to-morrow the new heaven 
rand the new earth were to begin. 

He had decided to write a novel. Having 
failed in short stories and in essays, it seemed 
to him likely that the novel, a form which he 
had not so far seriously attempted, might suit 
his idiosyncrasy better. He had once sketched 
out the plot of a short novel, a tale of adven- 
ture in modern London, and on examination this 
struck him as ingenious and promising. More- 
over, it would appeal—like Stevenson’s New 
Arabian Nights, which in Richard’s mind it dis- 
tantly resembled—both to the general and to 
the literary public. He determined to write five 
hundred words of it a day, five days a week; 
at this rate of progress he calculated that the 
book would be finished in four months; allow- 
ing two months further for revision, it ought 
to be ready for a publisher at the end of June. 

He drew his chair up to the blazing fire, and 
looked down the vista of those long, lamplit 
evenings during which the novel was to grow 
under his hands. How different he from the 
average clerk, who with similar opportunities 
was content to fritter away those hours which 
would *lead himself, perhaps, to fame! He 
thought of Adeline, and smiled. What, after 
all, did such as he want with women? He was 
in a position to marry, and if he met a clever 
girl of sympathetic temperament, he emphati- 
cally would marry (it did not occur to him to 
add the clause, “Provided she will have me”): 
but otherwise he would wait. He could afford 
to wait,—to wait till he had made a reputation, 
and half a score of women, elegant and refined, 
were only too willing to envelop him in an 
atmosphere of adoration. 


It was part of his plan of economy to dine 
always at the Crabtree, where one shilling was 
the price of an elaborate repast, and he went 
there on New Year’s Day. As he walked up 
Charing Cross Road, his thoughts turned natu- 
rally to Miss Roberts. Would she be as cordial 
as when he had met her on the omnibus, or 
would she wear the polite mask of the cashier, 
treating him merely as a_ frequenter of the 
establishment? She was engaged when he en- 
tered the dining-room, but she noticed him and 
nodded. He looked towards her several times 
during his meal, and once her eyes caught his 
and she smiled, not withdrawing them for a few 
moments; then she bent over her account book. 

His fellow-diners semed curiously to have 
degenerated, to have grown still narrower in 
their sympathies, still more careless in their 
eating, still more peculiar or shabbier in their 
dress. The young women of masculine aspect 
set their elbows on the table more uncompro- 
misingly than ever, and the young men with 
soiled wristbands or no wristbands at all were 
more than ever tedious in their murmured con- 
versations. It was, indeed, a bizarre company 
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that surrounded him! Then he reflected thar 
these people had not altered. The change was 
in himself. He had outgrown them; he sur- 
veyed them now as from a tower. He was 34 
man with a future, using this restaurant because 
it suited him temporarily to do so, while they 
would use it till the end, never deviating, never 
leaving the rut. 

“So you have come at last!” Miss Roberts 
said to him when he presented his check. “] 
was beginning to think you had deserted us.” 

“But it’s barely a week since I saw you,” he 


protested. “Let me wish you a Happy New 
Year.” 

“The same to you.” She flushed a little, 
and then: “What do you think of our new 


decorations? Aren’t they pretty?” 

He praised them perfunctorily, even without 
glancing round. His eyes were on her face. 
He remembered the reiterated insinuations of 
Jenkins, and wondered whether they had any 
ground of fact. 

“By the way, has Jenkins been here to-day?” 
he inquired, by way of introducing the name. 

“Ts that the young man who used to come 
with you sometimes? No.” 

There was no trace of self-consciousness in 
her bearing, and Richard resolved to handle 
Jenkins with severity. Another customer ap- 
proached the pay-desk. 

“Well, good afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon.” 


He lingered. 

Her gaze rested on him 
softly. “I suppose you'll be here again some 
time.” She spoke low, so that the other cus- 
tomer should not hear. 

“I’m coming every day now, I think,” he 
answered in the same tone, with a smothered 
laugh. “Ta-ta.” 

That night at half-past seven he began his 
novel. The opening chapter was introductory, 
and the words came without much effort. This 
being only a draft, there was no need for polish; 
so that when a sentence refused to run smoothly 
at the first trial, he was content to make it 
grammatical and leave it. He seemed to have 
been working for hours when a desire took him 
to count up what was already written. Six 
hundred words! He sighed the sigh of satis- 
faction, and looked at his watch, to find that 
it was exactly half-past eight. The discovery 
somewhat damped felicity. He began to doubt 
whether stuff composed at the rate of ten words 
a minute could have any real value. Pooh! 
Sometimes one wrote quickly, and sometimes 
slowly. The number of minutes occupied was 
no index of quality. Should he continue writ- 
ing? Yes, he would. : No. . Why 
should he? He had performed the task self- 
allotted for the day, and more; and now he was 
entitled to rest. True, the actual time of labor 
had been very short; but then, another day the 
same amount of work might consume three or 
four hours. He put away his writing-things, and 
searched about for something to read, finally 
lighting on Paradise Lost. But Paradise Lost 
wanted actuality. He laid it aside. Was there 
any valid reason why he should not conclude 
the evening at the theater? None. The frost 


had returned with power, and the reverberation 
of the streets sounded invitingly through his 
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curtained windows. He went out, and walked 
briskly up Park Side. At Hyde Park Corner 
he jumped on an omnibus. 

It was the first night of a new ballet at the 
Ottoman. “Standing-room only,” said the man 
at the ticket-office. “All right,’ said Richard, 
and, entering, was greeted with soft music, which 
came to him like a fitful zephyr over a sea of 
heads. 


XXIX 


One Saturday afternoon towards the end of 
February, he suddenly decided to read through 
so much of the draft novel as was written; 
hitherto he had avoided any sort of revision. 
The resolve to accomplish five hundred words 
a day had been kept indifferently well, and the 
total stood at about fourteen thousand. As he 
wrote a very bold hand, the sheets covered made 
quite a respectable pile. The mere bulk of them 
cajoled him, in spite of certain misgivings, into 
an optimistic surmise as to their literary quality. 
Never before had he written so much upon one 
theme, and were the writing good or bad, he 
was, for a few moments, proud of his achieve- 
ment. The mischief lay in the fact that week 
by week he had exercised less and still less 
care over the work. The phrase, “Anything will 
do for a draft,” had come to be uttered with 
increasing frequency as an excuse for laxities of 
style and construction. “I will make that right 
in the revision,” he had reassured himself, and 
had gone negligently forward, leaving innumer- 
able crudities in the wake of his hurrying pen. 
During the last few days he had written scarcely 
anything, and perhaps it was a hope of stimulat- 
ing a drooping inspiration by the complacent 
survey of work actually done that tempted him 
to this hazardous perusal. 

He whistled as he took up the manuscript, as 
a boy whistles when going into a dark cellar. The 
first three pages were read punctiliously, every 
word of them, but soon he grew hasty, rushing 
to the next paragraph ere the previous one was 
grasped; then he began shamelessly to skip;,and 
then he stopped, and his heart seemed to stop 
also. The lack of homogeneity, of sequence, 
of dramatic quality, of human interest; the 
loose syntax; and the unrelieved mediocrity of 
it all, horrified him. The thing was dry bones, 
a fiasco. The certainty that he had once more 
failed swept over him like a cold, green wave 
of the sea, and he had a physical feeling of 
sickness in the stomach. It was with 
much ado that he refrained from putting the 
whole manuscript upon the fire, and crushing it 
venomously into the flames with a poker. Then 
he steadied himself. His self-confidence was 
going, almost gone; he must contrive to recover 
it, and he sought for a way. (Where were now 
the rash exultations of the New Year?) It was 
impossible that his work should be irredeemably 
bad. He remembered having read somewhere 
that the difference between a fine and a worth- 
less novel was often a difference of elaboration 
simply. A conscientious re-writing, therefore, 
might probably bring about a surprising ame- 
lioration. He must immediately make the ex- 
periment. But he had long since solemnly 
vowed not to commence the second writing till 
the draft was done; the moral value of finishing 
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even the draft had then seemed to him priceless, 
No matter! Under stress of grievous necessity, 
that oath must be forsworn. No other course 
could save him from collapse. 


He went out into the streets. The weather, 
fine and bright, suggested the earliest infancy 
of spring, and Piccadilly was full of all classes 
and all ages of women. There were regiments 
of men, too, but the gay and endless stream of 
women obsessed him. He saw them sitting in 
hansoms and private carriages and on the tops 
of omnibuses, niched in high windows, shining 
in the obscurity of shops, treading the pave- 
ments with fairy step, either unattended or by 
the side of foolish, unappreciative males. Every 
man in London seemed to have the right to a 
share of some woman’s companionship except 
himself. As for those men who walked alone, 
they had sweethearts somewhere, or mothers 
and sisters, or they were married and even 
now on the way to wife and hearth. Only he 
was set apart. 

A light descended upon him that afternoon. 
The average man and the average woman being 
constantly thrown into each other’s society, 
custom has staled for them the exquisite privi- 
lege of such intercourse. The rustic cannot share 
the townsmen’s enthusiasm for rural scenery; he 
sees no matter for ecstasy in the view from his 
cottage door; and in the same way the average 
man and the average woman dine together, talk 
together, walk together, and know not how 
richly they are therein blessed. But with soli- 
taries like Richard it is different. Debarred 
from fellowship with the opposite sex by cir- 
cumstance and an innate diffidence which makes 
the control of circumstance imposs‘ble, their 
starved sensibilities acquire a certain morbid 
tenderness. (Doubtless the rustic discerns mor- 
bidity in the attitude of the townsman towards 
the view from his cottage door.) Richard 
grasped this. In a luminous moment of self- 
revelation, he was able to trace the growth of 
the malady. From its first vague and fugitive 
symptoms, it had so grown that now, on seeing 
an attractive woman, he could not be content to 
say, “What an attractive woman!” and have 
done with it, but he must needs build a house. 
furnish a room in the house, light a fire in the 
room, place a low chair by the fire, put the 
woman in the chair, with a welcoming smile 
on her upturned lips—and imagine that she was 
his wife. And it was not only attractive women 
that laid the spell upon him. The sight of any 
living creature in petticoats was liable to set 
his hysterical fancy in motion. Every woman 
he met was Woman. Of the millions of 
women in London, why was he not permitted 
to know a few? Why was he entirely cut off? 
There they were: their silk skirts brushed him 
as they passed; they thanked him for little 
services in public vehicles; they ministered to 
him in restaurants; they sang to him at concerts, 
danced for him at theaters; touched his exist- 
ence at every side—and yet they were remoter 
than the stars, unattainable as the moon. ... 
He rebelled. He sank to despair, and rose to 
frenzies of anger. Then he was a pathetic fig- 
ure, and extended to himself his own pity, smil- 
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ing sardonically at fate. Fate was the harder to 
bear because he was convinced that, at the heart 
of him, he was essentially a woman’s man. None 
could enjoy the feminine atmosphere more keen- 
ly, more artistically than he. Other men, who 
had those delicious rights for which he longed 
in vain, assessed them meanly, or even scorned 
them. . . . He looked back with profound 
regret to his friendship with Adeline. He dreamt 
that she had returned, that he had fallen in love 
with her and married her, that her ambitions 
were leading him forward to success. Ah! 
Under the incentive of a woman’s eyes, of what 
tremendous efforts is a clever man not capable, 
and deprived of it to what deeps of stagnation 
will he not descend! Then he awoke again to 
the fact that he knew no woman in London. 

Yes, he knew one, and his thoughts began to 
play round her caressingly, idealizing and enno- 
bling her. She only gave him his change daily 
at the Crabtree, but he knew her; there existed 
between them a kind of intimacy. She was a 
plain girl, possessing few attractions, except 
the supreme one of being a woman. She was 
below him in station; but had she not her refine- 
ments? Though she could not enter into his 
mental or emotional life, did she not exhale for 
him a certain gracious influence? His heart 
went forth to her. Her flirtations with Mr. 
Aked, her alleged dalliance with Jenkins? Trifles, 
nothings! She had told him that she lived 
with her mother and father and a younger 
brother, and on more than one occasion she had 
mentioned the Wesleyan chapel; he had gath- 
ered that the whole family was religious. In 
theory he detested religious women, and yet— 
religion in a woman what was it? He 
answered the question with a man’s easy laugh. 
And if her temperament was somewhat lym- 
phatic he divined that, once roused, she was 
capable of the most passionate feeling. He 
had always had a predilection for the sleeping- 
volcano species of woman. 


XXX 

Richard was soon forced to the conclusion 
that the second writing of his novel was destined 
to be a failure. For a few days he _ stuck 
doggedly to the task, writing stuff which, as he 
wrote it, he knew would ultimately be con- 
demned. Then one evening he stopped sud- 
denly, in the middle of a word, bit the penholder 
for a moment, and threw it down with a 
“Damn!” This sort of thing could not continue. 

“Better come up and see my new arrange- 
ments at Raphael Street to-night,” he said to 
Jenkins the next day. He wanted a diversion. 

“Any whisky going?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Delighted, I’m sure,” said Jenkins, with one 
of his ridiculous polite bows. He regarded 
these rare invitations as an honor; it was more 
than six months since the last. 

They drank whisky and smoked cigars which 
Jenkins had thoughtfully brought with him, and 
chattered for a long time about office matters. 
And then, as the cigar-ash accumulated, the 
topics became more personal and intimate. That 
night Jenkins was certainly in a serious vein; 
further, he was on his best behavior, striving 


to be sympathetic and gentlemanly. He con- 
fided to Richard his aspirations. He wished to 
learn French and proposed to join a Poly- 
technic Institute for the purpose. Also, he had 
thoughts of leaving home, and living in rooms, 
like Richard. He was now earning twenty- 
eight shillings a week; he intended to save money 
and to give up all intoxicants beyond half a 
pint of bitter a day. Richard responded will- 
ingly to his mood, and offered sound advice, 
which was listened to with deference. Then 
the talk, as often aforetime, drifted to the sub- 
ject of women. It appeared that Jenkins had 
a desire to “settle down” (he was twenty-one). 
He knew several fellows in the Walworth Road 
who had married on less than he was earning. 

“What about Miss Roberts?” Richard ques- 
tioned. 

“Oh! She’s off. She’s a bit too old for me, 
you know. She must be twenty-six.” 

“Look here, my boy,” said Richard, good- 
humoredly, “I don’t believe you ever had any- 
thing to do with her at all. It was nothing but 
boasting.” 

“What will you bet I can’t prove it to you?” 
Jenkins retorted, putting out his chin, an omi- 
nous gesture with him. 

“T’ll bet you half-a-crown—no, a shilling.” 

“Done.” 

Jenkins took a letter-case from his pocket, 
and handed Richard a midget photograph of 
Miss Roberts. Underneath it was her signature, 
“Yours sincerely, Laura Roberts.” 

Strange to say, the incident did not trouble 
Richard in the least. 

He walked down to Victoria with Jenkins 
towards midnight, and on returning to his lodg- 
ing, thought for the hundredth time how futile 
was his present mode of existence, how bare of 
all that makes life worth living. Of what avail 
to occupy pretty rooms, if one occupied them 
alone, coming into them at night to find them 
empty, leaving them in the morning without a 
word of farewell? In the waste of London, 
Laura Roberts made the one green spot. He 
had lost interest in his novel. On the other 
hand, his interest in the daily visit to the Crab- 
tree was increasing. 

As day succeeded day he fell into a practice 
of deliberately seeking out and magnifying the 
finer qualities in her nature, while ignoring those 
which were likely to offend him; indeed he 
refused to allow himself to be offended. He 
went so far as to retard his lunch-hour perma- 
nently, so that, the run of customers being 
past, he should have better opportunity to talk 
to her without interruption. Then he timidly 
essayed the first accents of courtship, and find- 
ing his advances accepted, grew bolder. One 
Sunday morning he met her as she was coming 
out of the Wesleyan chapel at Munster Park; 
he said the encounter was due to accident. 
She introduced him to her relations, who were 
with her. Her father was a big, stout, dark 
man, dressed in black faced-cloth, with a heavy 
beard, huge chubby fingers, and jagged gray 
finger-nails. Her mother was a spare woman of 
sorrowful aspect, whose thin lips seldom moved; 
she held her hands in front of her, one on the 
top of the other. Her brother was a lank school- 
boy, wearing a damaged mortar-board hat. 
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Shortly aiterwards he called on her at Car- 
teret Street. The schoolboy opened the door, 
and after inviting him as far as the lobby, van- 
ished into a back room only to reappear and 
run upstairs. Richard heard his loud, agitated 
whisper: “Laura, Laura, here’s Mr. Larch 
come to see you.” 

They strolled to Wimbledon Common that 
night. 

His entity seemed to have become dual. One 
part of him was willingly enslaved to an im- 
perious, headstrong passion; the other stood 
calmly, cynically apart, and watched. There 
were hours when he could foresee the whole 
of his future life, and measure the bitter, inef- 
fectual regret which he was laying up; hours 
when he admitted that his passion had been, as 
it were, artificially incited, and that there could 
be no hope of an enduring love. He liked 
Laura; she was a woman, a balm, a consolation. 
To all else he obstinately shut his eyes, and, 
casting away every consideration of prudence, 
hastened to involve himself more and more 
deeply. Swiftly, swiftly, the climax approached 
He hailed it with a strange, affrighted joy. 


XXXI 

They were upon Chelsea Embankment in the 
late dusk of a Saturday evening in May. A 
warm and gentle wind stirred the budding trees 
to magic utterances. The long, straight line of 
serried lamps stretched away to an enchanted 
bridge which with twinkling lights hung poised 
over the misty river. The plash of an oar came 
langorously up from the water, and the voices 
of boys calling. At intervals, couples like 
themselves passed by, either silent or convers- 
ing in low tones that seemed to carry inner, 
inarticulate meanings. As for them, they were 
silent; he had not her arm, but they walked 
close together. He was deeply and indescrib- 
ably moved; his heart beat heavily, and when 
he looked at her face in the gloom and saw that 
her eyes were liquid, it beat yet more heavily; 
then lay still. 

“Let us sit down—shall we?” he said at 
length, and they turned to an empty bench 
under a tree. “What is she thinking?” he 
wondered, and then the dominant feeling of the 
moment possessed him wholly. His ambitions 
floated out of sight and were forgotten. He 
remembered nothing except the girl by his side, 
whose maddening bosom rose and fell under his 
very gaze. At that moment she belonged to 
no class; had no virtues, no faults. All the 
inessentials of her being were stripped away, 
and she was merely a woman, divine, desired, 
necessary, waiting to be captured. She sat pas- 
sive, expectant, the incarnation of the Feminine. 

He took her hand, and felt it tremble. At 
the contact a thrill ran about him, and for a 
second a delicious faintness robbed him of all 
strength. Then with inexplicable rapidity his 
mind went unerringly back to that train-journey 
to William’s funeral. He saw the cottave in the 
fields, and the young mother, half robed and 
with sleep in her eyes, standing at the door. 
Exquisite vision! 

He heard himself speaking,— 

“Laura a, 


The little hand gave a timorous encourage- 
ment. 

“Laura . . . you are going to marry me.” 

The intoxicating pressure of her lips on his 
was answer. Heedless of publicity, he crushed 
her, against his breast, this palpitating creature 
with the serious face. Ah, she could love! 

It was done. The great irretrievable moment 
had gone to join a million other moments of no 
significance. He felt triumphant, fiercely trium- 
phant. His frightful solitude was at an end. 
One woman was his. A woman .. . his, 
his own! 

See! A tear quivered in her eye. . . . 


XXXII 

Sunday was stiflingly hot. At Sloan Street 
the roof of every Putney omnibus was already 
laden with passengers, arid Richard, on his way 
to Carteret Street to make the acquaintance of 
Laura’s married sister, Milly Powell, her hus- 
band and young child, was forced at last to be 
content with a seat inside. The public houses 
were just clcsing for the afternoon, and the 
footpaths full of holiday-makers, with here and 
there a girl or a middle-aged man carrying a 
Bible. No vehicles were abroad except the 
omnibuses and an occasional hired carriage 
which passed by with a nonchalant, lazy air. 

At the Redcliffe Arms there got in a little 
family party consisting of a stout, seemingly 
prosperous man, gruffly good-humored, his wife, 
and a boy of about three years, whose puffy 
face was disfigured by large spectacles. 

“Sit here, Milly, out of the sun,” the man 
said curtly. 

Richard looked up at the sound of the name. 
The woman’s likeness to Laura was unmis- 
takable; beyond doubt she must be the sister 
of his betrothed. He examined her curiously. 
She was perhaps slightly under thirty, of a good 
height and well set, with a large head and a 
large, plain face. Her movements were clumsy. 
She appeared to be just upon the line which 
divides the matron from the young mother. In 
both her features and her attire there were faint 
reminders of girlish grace, or at least of the 
charm of the shy wife who nurses her first-born. 
Her complexion was clear and fresh, her ears 
small and delicately pink, her eyes cool gray. 
3ut one did not notice these beauties without 
careful inspection, while the heavy jaws, the lax 
eyelids, the flattened nose whose tilt unpleas- 
antly revealed the nostrils, were obvious and 
repellent. She wore a black gown, which fitted 
badly, imparting an ungainliness probably for- 
eign to her proper figure. Her broad hat of 
black straw, trimmed with poppies and corn- 
flowers, was strikingly modish, and the veil, 
running at an angle from the extremity of the 
brim down to her chin, gave to her face a 
cloistered quality which had its own seductive- 
ness. Her small hands were neatly gloved, and 
held a cheap, effective parasol. The woman’s 
normal expression was one of cow-like vacancy, 
but now and then her eyes would light up as 
she spoke to the child, gently restraining it, 
reassuring it, rallying it with simple banter. 
She was still in love with her husband; fre- 
quently she glanced at him with furtive wist- 
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fulness. She was able to enjoy the summer 
weather. She was not quite dead to the com- 
mon phenomena of the roadside. But the last 
resistances of departing youthfulness and vi- 
vacity against the narcotic of a dull, unlovely 
domesticity were taking place. In a year or 
two she would be the typical matron of the 
lower middle-class. 

When Richard had made these observations 
he reflected: “Laura will be like that—soon.” 
Mentally he compared the two faces, and he 
could, as it were, see Laura’s changing. 

Then followed a reverie which embraced the 
whole of his past life. He recognized that, 
while he bore all the aspect of prosperity, he 
had failed. Why had nature deprived him of 
strength of purpose? Why could not he, like 
other men, bend circumstances to his own 
ends? He sought for a reason, and he found it 
in his father, that mysterious, dead transmitter 
of traits, of whom he knew so little, and on 
whose name lay a blot of some kind which was 
hidden from him. He had been born in the 
shadow, and after a fitful struggle towards emer- 
gence, into the shadow he must again retire. 
Fate was his enemy. Mary had died; Mary 
would have helped him to be strong. Mr. Aked 
had died; Mr. Aked’s inspiring influence would 
have incited and guided his efforts. Adeline 
had abandoned him to a fatal loneliness. 

He knew well that he would make no further 
attempt to write. Laura was not even aware 
that he had had ambitions in that direction. 
He had never told her, because she would not 
have understood. She worshipped him, he felt 
sure, and at times he had a great tenderness for 
her; but it would be impossible to write in the 
suburban doll’s-house which was to be theirs. 
No! In future he would be simply the sub- 
urban husband—dutiful towards his employers, 


upon whose grace he would be doubly de- 
pendent; keeping his house in repair; pottering 
in the garden; taking his wife out for a walk, 
or occasionally to the theater; and saving as 
much as he could. He would be good to his 
wife—she was his. He wanted to get married 
at once. He wanted to be master of his own 
dwelling. He wanted to have Laura’s kiss 
when he went out of a morning to earn the 
bread-and-cheese. He wanted to see her figure 
at the door when he returned at night. He 
wanted to share with her the placid, domestic 
evening. He wanted to tease her, and to get 
his ears boxed and be called a great silly. He 
wanted to creep into the kitchen and surprise 
her with a pinch of the cheek as she bent over 
the range. He wanted to whisk her up in his 
arms, carry her from one room to another, and 
set her down breathless in a chair. . . . Ah! 
Let it be soon. And as for the more distant 
future, he would not look at that. He would 
keep his eyes on the immediate foreground, 
and be happy while he could. After all, per- 
haps things had been ordered for the best; 
perhaps he had no genuine talent for writing. 
And yet at that moment he was conscious that 
he possessed the incommunicable imaginative 
insights of the author. 3ut it was done 
with now. 

The conductor called out their destination, 
and as Laura’s sister gathered the child in her 
arms he sprang out and hurried down Carteret 
Street in order to reach the house first and so 
avoid a meeting on the doorstep. He heard 
the trot of the child behind him. Children 
Perhaps a child of his might give sign of lit- 
erary ability. If so—and surely these instincts 
descended, were not lost—how he would foster 
and encourage it! 


(The End) 
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The Following of the Star* 


AVID RIVERS 
preached a 
Christmas _ ser- 
mon. Diana Riv- 
ers, of Rivers- 
court, heard the 
sermon, and 
something new 
was born within 
her with the 
hearing. Diana 
was rich—she had the gifts to bring—the 

gold certainly, and, according to David's 

interpretation—the frankincense ; to David 
it was left to offer the third gift—myrrh— 
meaning death. David was to go to 

Central Africa; he could not expect to 
return, since already his doom had been 
set in disease contracted there. And so it 
was that in the grace of God two persons 
who each needed something of the other 
struck a bargain in the cause of the King 

and in the cause of right living. What a 
tragical bargain it might have been—but 
perhaps because of the very sincerity and 
will to do right on the part of the bar- 

gainers it all came out happily, and the 

gift of myrrh meant the gift of life in- 

stead of the gift of death, and Diana did 

not bring her other gifts in vain. 





*THE FoLLowINnc oF THE Star. By Florence 
L. Barclay. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Mrs. Barclay appeals to the sentimenta) 
in the make-up of her readers. She de 
pends upon that appeal for her effects 
And in The Following of the Star, with 
its symbolism so carefully carried out; its 
sadness changing to gladness; its tears lost 
in smiles, she accomplishes just the result 
she might have calculated to accomplish. 
The readers of The Rosary will read The 
Following of the Star; it will not come to 
them with so much freshness; it may 
irritate a trifle with its preachments, but 
they will find the places to weep over and 
the places to laugh over, and they will 
leave it with the happy sense of having 
read something that has stirred the emo- 
tions they most love to have stirred, since 
the sense of possessing those emotions is 
especially conducive to self-satisfaction. 


Mary Midthorne* 


The days of cruel uncles are not past 
The Midthornes learned it to their great 
unhappiness when the rich and righteous 
only brother of their mother took them 
into his home and placed them where his 
own supercilious son could taunt and bully 
them. 

It is a story written on an old but a 
very great theme—that pride goeth before 
a fall. What their uncle predicted for the 


*Mary MiptHorne. By George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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unfortunate children of his erring sister 
and her gallant husband was fulfilled in 
the career of his own child. 

It would be unjust to tell the story here. 
It is a more complicated tale than Mr. 
McCutcheon usually writes. It is a bigger 
book than he has been used to doing— 
though it is quite as impossible a book as 
even Graustark. However, possible or 
probable or neither, Mary Midthorne 
makes a deep impression in- the lesson it 
conveys through its characters and their 
actions—characters that are more human 
than the customary conventional Mc- 
Cutcheon hero and heroine. 


The Winning of Barbara Worth* 


Harold Bell Wright has never written 
a book that did not make a deep and last- 
ing impression. And yet of the several 
novels he has done none has so large a 
grasp of a large situation or so strong a 
mastery in the method of handling a large 
situation as The Wéinning of Barbara 
W orth. 

The scene is the West—the fighting 
ground of the tender love-story by which 
Barbara is won is a great unclaimed piece 
of desert land—known as “The Hollow of 
God’s Hand.” An Eastern company seek 
to develop this, making of it a mere 
money-making scheme; but Barbara's 
adopted father, largely through Barbara's 
influence, forms a rival company, with a 
far worthier end in view—that of actually 
reclaiming the land and putting it to the 
best possible uses for the general good of 
the West. 

How large a part Barbara, the waif 
found in the desert, plays in the working 
out of these financial and engineering pro- 
jects remains for the reader to find out. 
Incidentally, the mystery of the girl's 
identity is cleared up and a happy climax 
achieved in her engagement to the man 
who has won her love. 

Mr. Wright has painted an impressive 
background: he has set against it a variety 
of dramatic developments ; he has created 
a group of live, tangible people to play his 
parts in the strong, tense scenes in that 
magnificent setting of mountains, deserts 
and wild western towns. And, most of 
all, he has made Barbara worth the win- 
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ning, thus justifying the purpose which he 
started out to achieve. 

The Winning of Barbara Worth is full 
of those splendid things that belong to 
human nature, and Mr. Wright’s way of 
making us recognize these gives us a new 
incentive to seek for them in our fellows 
and to develop them in ourselves. 


Margery* 

Margery is a dear, wholesome girl and 
a tender, strong woman. Handicapped at 
the very start by having no father or 
mother, Margery yet evinces an individu- 
ality and an independence of character 
that presage either great happiness or ex- 
treme sorrow. 

Both possibilities of the prophecy are 
reached before we close the book on Mar- 
gery’s story, since Margery, like many an- 
other woman, did not find the right man 
until after she had married the wrong one. 
Not that she actually realized that she had 
chosen wrong, for Margery belonged to 
that type of woman who idealizes her hus- 
band, and Margery believed greatly in the 
scholar and gentleman she had married. 
She loved him—and he loved her as much 
as he could love when his heart was filled 
with his book-writing and his classic 
Greek research work. But when a kind 
Fate sent him sliding off a wall in Athens, 
and Margery had mourned him as a true 
wife should mourn, the knowledge came 
that Walter, the old playmate, the trust- 
worthy friend, the once-rejected lover, was 
the real gift-bearer of the love Margery’s 
warm heart craved. 

Mr. Benson can always be depended 
upon to produce a finely finished, highly 
polished story. His characterization of 
his three principal characters is little short 
of genius. 


Strawberry Acrest 


This story of Max, Alec, Sally and Bob 
—to say nothing of dear old Uncle 
Timmy, and Josephine and Jarvis, and the 
Rev. Donald Ferry and Janet Ferry and 
Constance Carew—the story of this happy 
band of people reminds one of Mrs. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. It is all so gay and 
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bright and cheery; even the few clouds 
there are, such as Sally’s typhoid fever 
and Uncle Timmy’s pneumonia that took 
Sally the beloved away from her little 
family, do not last long, but are soon lost 
in bursts of sunshine, laughter and the 
sheer love of life that resides in healthy 
young people. 

Strawberry Acres was a dilapidated old 
farm bequeathed to the Lane children, who 
were orphans. It was Sally’s dream, and 
the efforts of Jarvis, who loved her, that 
persuaded Max finally to go and live in the 
great old house. And it was Jarvis again 
who made Max see the possibilities of 
going into a farming partnership to make 
the old acres produce strawberries. 

It is a real story-book, and everything 
works out beautifully in real story-book 
fashion. Whereat the sophisticated may 
scoff, but those who still know how to 
dream will love the Lane family and their 
delightful friends, and their fine old farm, 
which became in truth Strawberry Acres. 


The Knight Errant* 

There is a great deal that is promising 
in the work of Robert Alexander Wason. 
He demands to be taken seriously. His 
misfortune in The Knight Errant lies in 
the somewhat wild flights by which he 
reduces his hero almost to beggary and 
raises him again to munificence. 

The “knight errant” is a really prosaic 
young man of good family and fortune, 
who is goaded into business by the con- 
tempt of his fiancee. His reckless specu- 
lations cast him adrift early in the game, 
whereupon he goes west, has all manner 
of unpleasant adventures, and then at the 
moment of despair, meets his old sweet- 
heart and learns that in his absence all his 
losses have made themselves good and a 
lot over. 

Altogether the thing is too facile for a 
tale of such vivid contrasts. There might 
have been an object in proving the Knight 
Errant capable of overcoming obstacles ; 
as it is, he is only proved to be capable of 
enduring immense hardships. He started 
out to “make good” in business—chance 
took from him all that he had, and chance 
brought it all back again. Truly, he re- 


*THeE KnicHt Errant. By Robert Alex- 
ander Wason. Small, Maynard & Co. 


mains a “knight errant” ; he never becomes 
a victor. 


The Notorious Miss Lisle* 


This is “much ado about nothing” in all 
truth. The very title is misleading—poor 
Gaynor Lisle is subject to misjudgment 
from the very first. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Baillie-Reynolds makes a very entertaining 
story out of the events involved in that 
misjudgment, and leaves the reader pleas- 
antly satisfied with her method of produc- 
ing happiness out of a persistent tide of 
misfortune. 

Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds has written better 
books than this. The Notorious Miss 
Lisle is very light, very unsubstantial, in 
no way remarkable even in its unsub- 
stantiality. At the same time it pleases 
and amuses and kills time. To those who 
want these requisites in a novel, it may be 
safely recommended. 


Love in a Little Townt 


In spite of the fact that this is a story 
one is soon interested in and anxious to 
finish, it has the fault of many, I might 
say of most modern novels, of holding up 
as a hero a man who is not heroic. 

If the fault lies in modern woman, let 
her look to it that she demand what her 
ancestral sisters demanded—heroism in the 
man she loves! 

The plot, begun with some originality, 
is worked out on hackneyed lines. 

The man is well-born but poor, and 
obliged to work hard to support an un- 
scrupulous and selfish mother. The son 
is neither brave nor heroic in his dealings 
with her, and the author calls out only pity 
by assuring us again and again how care- 
worn and worried and anxious he looks. 

The first love letter of the girl to the 
lover, on which it appears all their future 
depends, is intercepted by the mother, 
who reads it, and calls on the lady, ex- 
plaining that her son cannot keep the ap- 
pointment. Naturally the girl is very 
angry, and mentally casts from her a lover 
so unworthy as to send such a message in 
reply to her letter. The lover waits in 
misery for days, then he writes a letter 
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to his lady which she, with the impetuosity 
of youth, returns unopened. And what 
does the hero do then? Does he go in the 
true fighting spirit and storm his lady’s 
heart? No. He sits down and cries! 
And we are to accept this sort of man as 
a hero! 

He makes no further effort to see her, 
and only by a chance meeting, when some 
one else makes it easy for him, does he 
come to her and learn of the misunder- 
standing. In the end all comes right, but 
the impression on the reader is that the 
best part of the book lies in the character 
of the heroine, and that the hero suffers 
by comparison. 


Something Else* 


In spite of a confusing story of the 
hero’s supposed birth and parentage told 
in the first chapters, this book soon holds 
the attention, and this is an important 
point, for the style is poor, and the hero 
a most egotistic young person. And since 
we are in a critical mood we might go 
on to complain of the writer’s very evident 
intention of winning the reader’s admira- 
tion for the tramp Arnold. Few of us 
can like people to order, and had it not 
been so openly Mr. Ellis’ desire that we 
should be attracted by this character, we 
might have been able to learn to care for 
him, but as it is, he is the last person in 
the book we ever want to see again, and 
when he dies we find our eyes dry and our 
hearts untouched. 

There are good points to the story, how- 
ever, that show the writer’s insight into 
human nature, but the book is too long, 
too detailed, and many of its best possi- 
bilities have been left undeveloped. 


Dr. Davidt 


One doubts if there are very many hus- 
bands like Philip Brandon, the husband of 
the heroine—true, loving, faithful and 
more than patient with a wife who is 
spoiled, selfish and in love with another 
man. 

Nanette Brandon is a young New York 
society matron, not bad at heart, but 


thoughtless and rather selfish. Her in- 
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terest in Dr. David Porter, the noted eye 
specialist, is aroused by his contempt for 
her and the life she leads. When, some 
time later, her eyes are afflicted, it is to 
Dr. Porter they turn and on whom they 
depend to restore her eyesight. He be- 
comes quite friendly with the family, and, 
with the husband, takes Nanette, her baby 
and its nurse out West, to his old friend. 
Mrs. Serenity Sargent. 

Wholesome, practical and charming 
Mrs. Sargent helps them all. Nanette 
under her influence develops into a true 
wife and mother. Philip and the doctor 
are strengthened and encouraged by her 
friendship. 

Later, Mrs. Sargent comes to New York 
and takes up settlement work in Mott 
street, becoming especially interested in 
the Child Labor Laws, and through her 
work the reader gets a view of the “other 
side” that is in marked contrast to the 
rest of the book. 


The Eldest Son* 


A hale and hearty English squire, a 
determined young man—his eldest son—a 
charming American widow, a pleasant 
country family and a generous sprinkling 
of English society folk furnish the action 
and some excitement in this pleasant tale. 

The Squire wants his son to get mar- 
ried, but objects to widows and Ameri- 
cans. The object of the son’s affections 
is an American widow. Complications 
naturally ensue, which are eventually 
smoothed over by the American’s conquest 
of the father as well as the son. 

Everybody is very human, nobody is 
very bad, some of the people are rather 
interesting and others are rather stupid. 
But their pictures are all exceedingly well 
drawn by’ Mr. Marshall, who has the 
happy faculty of making his people seem 
quite real and very much elive. 


Awakeningt 


Delicate handling and skilful treatment 
of a difficult situation make this Anglo- 
Indian romance quite a charming story. 
However broad-minded most of us may 
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be, we usually have a few misgivings con- 
cerning the matter of mixed marriages. 

In this instance a Hindu maiden of high 
caste, marrying a modern, well-bred and 
conservative Englishman, shows just how 
hard a mixed marriage may be for every- 
body concerned. ‘The heroine, Leelimani, 
is a very beautiful Indian girl, and her 
alliance with Nevil Sinclair, an English 
artist, is the culmination of a charming 
romance. 

The girl’s great love for her husband, 
coupled with unusual tact and much per- 
sonal charm, are the chief factors which 
result in smoothing the matrimonial path. 

And not only has Miss Diver written 
her story well, but she knows her India 
and its traditions thoroughly. 


Honeymooning in Russia* 


There have been many successful story- 
writers who have been historians, some in 
a large, some in a small way. 
times it was the acceptable method of 
writing history and to many readers it is 
a delightful way of learning about places 
and peoples. ‘The author of this book, 
which is not a novel, weaves a charming 
romance about the history of Russia, grim- 
mest of all the histories of the world, and 
the brightness of the story of these Honey- 
mooners takes away much of the bitterness 
and resentment one is bound to feel to- 
wards Russia for her intolerable methods 
of government. 

In speaking of the Hermitage Art Gal- 
lery in St. Petersburg, the writer says no 
gallery of its size and worth is so little 
known—that it contains more Rembrandts 
(41) than are in the Louvre and Berlin 
put together, and more than are in all 
Holland,—besides Rubens, Van Dycks, 
Teniers, Ruysdaels, and many of the 
Italian school—Timboretto, Titian, Guido 
Rein and Dolci. 

Of the Russian artists the author says: 
“The Russian artist, whether musician, 
painter or actor, tells only what he has 
seen and felt. He does not originate 
forms, allegories, characters which are ex- 
traneous to his own nature and experi- 
ence.” 

And later in speaking of the Russian 
character she says: “With few exceptions 
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the veneer of Russian courtesy glosses a 
primal cruelty and insensibility to others’ 
suffering,” in which statement the author 
will find many to support her. 

The book is well written, full of inter- 
esting stories and incidents, and beautifully 
illustrated. 


The Man Who Could Not Lose* 

There are some story writers whose 
work is so well known and liked that it 
needs no recommendation. Mr. Davis’ 
stories are light and often much alike, yet 
they are universally popular. Their in- 
terest never flags, their charm is unfailing, 
their craftsmanship unquestionable. Each 
story is a finished piece of work in itself. 
One may even take exception to the moral 
tone, which certainly is not high in the 
first of this collection, but it cannot be 
denied that the story holds the reader, and 
whether he approves or not, he is im- 
pressed with the fact that the writer knows 
how to tell a story well. The tale in ques- 
tion is “The Man Who Cannot Lose.” 
This youth who is next to penniless and 
has no earning capacity, marries a young 
woman whose rich mother promptly cuts 
her off. They need money badly, and by 
betting at horse races win a fortune, on 
which they live contentedly. 

For the last story, “The Lost House,” 
we think Mr. Davis has gotten his inspira- 
tion from some stirring events in London 
that provoked a good deal of newspaper 
discussion less than a year ago. He has 
made a thrilling tale of it—quite the most 
dramatic in this book. But the gem of 
them all is “The Consul.” In this Mr. 
Davis is at his best. 


A Person of Some Importancet 


Had Mr. Lloyd Osbourne not already 
made a name for himself, he might well 
do so by writing so good a novel as A Per- 
son of Some Importance. He has taken 
for his motif an event in European history 
that a few years back shocked the world 
by its appalling tragedy. 

As seems most fitting for Mr. Osbourne, 
he has laid a part of the story in the South 
Sea Islands. The plot is well thought out 
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and holds the attention from the first, and 
while there are times when situations are 
far fetched, the interest never flags. ‘The 
character drawing is excellent, and the 
touch of pathos at the end gives just the 
needed finish to an excellent story. 


A Reversion of Form* 


Its publishers assert that this book will 
appeal to all lovers of horse flesh. It does. 
It appeals more to them than to literary 
critics. Yet the latter should find several 
of its stories interesting reading. Possibly 
the story that comes first under the lit- 
erary wire is the one that gives its name 
to the book. 

Peeping between the boards (of the 
cover) one finds in this story: 


“Yes,” Morrison went on, “I'll take the boy 
for a while, anyhow, I know an old woman 
who'll take him to board, an’ look after him, 
an’—an’ be a Mother to him yer know. Mend 
his clothes, an’ all that!” 

“An’ hear him say his prayers,” interpolated 
Smith, in a pseudo-jocular vein. 

Smith was a new man, and not too popular. 
This remark failed to elevate him in his com- 
panions’ estimation. It awakened in most of 
them uncomfortable memories which blasphemy 
and more or less drink and cards had not been 
wholly effectual in obliterating. None of the 
men said anything, but then all looked a great 
deal. 


What Morrison, driver of Hose 23, does 
for the boy is told later. The “one best 
tip” is that it takes more courage for him 
to lose a race than to win one—‘for the 
sake of the Kid.” 

Almost “nose to nose” with “A Rever- 
sion of Form” is the story entitled 
“Found.” Among the “also rans” are 
“The Misfit,” “Paragon Wilkes,” “Peach,” 
“The Renunciation.” 


The Dilemma of Engeltiet 


Poor Engeltie was in a dilemma indeed, 
if ever maid was! Engaged to be mar- 
ried. the wedding day set, in love with a 
young man—and the bridegroom a miys- 
tery—surely a trying situation for any 
girl! 

The scenes are laid in the Dutch Colony 
on the Hudson, where Engeltie’s father, 
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one of the wealthy settlers, is a person of 
considerable importance. He is hot-headed 
and impulsive, however, and when he 
quarreled with Hendrik, Engeltie’s fiance, 
he promptly omitted Hendrik from the 
wedding festivities, but insisted that the 
wedding take place and another groom be 
substituted. As all this takes place but 
a short time before the wedding, there is 
naturally much speculation as to the lucky 
man. 

Engeltie is given her choice of six young 
men living in the neighborhood. Their 
mothers, anxious to help matters, each 
entertain for Engletie, without, however, 
making an impression upon her heart. 
Meantime, the dismissed lover assumes the 
disguise of a negro slave and finally over- 
comes all the obstacles. ; 

Aside from its value as a charming little 
story, the volume is interesting because of 
its pictures of New Amsterdam and the 
quaint Dutch customs and festivities. 


Find the Woman* 


You can always trust Mr. Burgess to 
create and then to elaborate a ridiculous 
situation. Anything—within reason or 
without of it—can happen to his heroes 
and heroines. The hero in the present 
book truly lived through a bewildering 
twentieth century Arabian Nights per- 
formance that began when he found a 
woman scrambling over a tenement house 
floor to gather up a fortune in loose jew- 
els and ended when he found himself the 
rightful but wholly unsuspecting owner of 
these very jewels. But concerning the 
things that happened between these two 
episodes we have nothing to say. Mr. 
Burgess has his own inimitable way of 
telling about them. F 


The Fruitful Vinet 


It is with a disappointment veritably 
painful that we find Mr. Hichens spend- 
ing his wonderful talents on a story like 
The Fruitful Vine. Not even in The Gar- 
den of Allah did this author display so in- 
dubitable a claim to genius. And yet it is 
creative art wasted—wasted on a theme 
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as impossible as that essayed by Mrs. Glyn 
in Three Weeks. 

Mr. Hichens takes us to Rome. He 
leaves no doubt in our minds as to where 
we are—all the fascination of the wonder- 
ful old city gets hold of us. He intro- 
duces us to people—an Englishman and 
his wife; an Italian, who falls in love 
with the wife; and a number of others 
whose lives touch the lives of these at 
different points. ‘They are real to us— 
these people—as real and more real than 
were the Trappist monk and the woman 
he loved in the midnight desert in The 
Garden of Allah. The author who has 
proved himself capable of creating such 
marvelous atmospheric effects has now 
proved himself just as able to breathe the 
breath of life into the creatures he has 
molded out of his imagination, his experi- 
ence and his fancy. And yet he makes 
his heroine commit adultery in order that 
she may hold her husband’s love by bring- 
ing into the world the child that has been 
denied them, and for this act, with its con- 
sequences of sorrow, its very wages of 
sin in death, the woman is exalted—the 
husband who seeks to take another man’s 
son who is the son of the woman they 
both loved, cries out ir the anguish of his 
heart: “She was too good for me!” Did 
we not feel Mr. Hichens to be sincere in 
his portrayal of this hideous situation we 
should be inclined to find a portion of his 
final chapter ludicrous. But he is serious, 
with all the seriousness of a man with the 
passion of creation upon him. 

We cannot deny the greatness of his 
book ; we can only deplore the misfortune 
of his chosen subject. 


The Last Galley* 


One so naturally associates the name 
of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle with detec- 
tive stories that it is like learning to know 
a new author to find him writing such 
things as The Last Galley and the other 
nine historical tales in the first half of this 
volume. He calls them “trial flights’’ to- 
ward a larger ideal. 

“T could imagine, for example, a work 
dealing with some great historical epoch 
and finding its interest not in the happen- 
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ings to particular individuals, their adven- 
tures and their loves, but in the fascina- 
tion of the actual facts of history them- 
selves.” 

Conan Doyle is something of a wizard 
with his pen. He may be able to make 
facts more interesting than personalities, 
but with Humpty-Dumpty we want “to 
see it done on paper” before we believe its 
possibility. Certainly in these “trial 
flights” the fascination lies more in the 
happenings to the individuals than in the 
events themselves. 

The last half of the book is made up of 
tales more or less gruesome and unpleas- 
ant. There is one, however, of rare qual- 
ity, “Out of the Running,” which would 
stamp the author as a literary artist had 
he never written anything else. In beauty 
of description, character study, pathos, re- 


strained passion, this story is altogether 
unusual. 


The Nine-Tenths* 


A few years ago a man who has long 
been one of America’s most popular 
short story writers essayed to write a novel. 
His name carried weight. His stories were 
always of the best, so it was nothing re- 
markable that his novel sold. But those 
who looked for sterling qualities in the 
novel were sorely disappointed. The man 
had overestimated his capacity, and in the 
larger field of operation he was a failure. 

A few months ago Mr. Oppenheim wrote 
a series of excellent short stories publish- 
ed under the title of Pay Envelopes. But 
Mr. Oppenheim’s ability as a novelist, as 
shown in this novel, is far beneath his 
ability as a writer of less pretentious fic- 
tion. A novelist may be able to write an 
acceptable short story, but it does not fol- 
low that a writer of short stories can keep 
up the tension at the required level to 
produce a good novel. The Nine-Tenths 
is decidedly inferior to Pay Envelopes, 
both in workmanship and in artistic ef- 
fects. 

The author must work a long while at 
the novel before he succeeds in presenting 
as finished a piece of work in that line as 
he has produced in his volumes of short 
stories. 
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Vagabond City* 


Just how unwise it is for uncongenial 
people to marry and expect smooth sail- 
ing and happiness one learns after a brief 
perusal of |’agabond City. 

Muriel Dalton is a pretty English girl, 
who is rather shallow, decidedly prim and 
conservative, and horribly afraid of do- 
ing something “not nice.” At eighteen she 
had a silly little affair with Michael Talbot, 
which apparently terminated when he de- 
parted for the far side of the globe. After 
the manner of men he promptly forgot 
all about Muriel. Returning to his home 
after a ten years’ absence, Michael found 
Muriel still pretty, unmarried and cherish- 
ing a broken sixpence of his giving. With- 
out knowing quite how it happened, and 
much against his desires, Michael shortly 
found himself married and off on a honey- 
moon with Muriel. 

Thoroughly unmated, with scarcely an 
idea in common, their life together is far 
from ideal. When a woman of his own 
kind enters his life—the “Elf,” gifted and 
clever—the inevitable happens, and he 
really falls in love. Her tragic death, 
which occurs when she goes to tell him 
that his love is returned, would be called 
an act of Providence by some people. 

Despite the unpleasantness of the story, 
the author has a facile pen and an ability 
to portray scenes and people that will keep 
one turning pages. 


Initials Onlyt 


Mrs. Rohlfs has devised a new method 
for murder. You will remember that her 
inventive faculty along this line has al- 
ways been prominent. The Filigree Ball 
was an instance; the man who built an 
airship and applied the principles involved 
to a unique instrument of death serves 
to give to Initials Only a mystery the real 
solution of which no one can suspect. 

The story revolves around a New York 
heiress who is murdered in a fashionable 
metropolitan hotel; the love-letters found 
in her possession, signed with the initials 
O. B., yet apparently written by two dif- 
ferent men; two brothers who are later 
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and an experiment in airship building, the 
success of which provides a highly dramat- 
ic denouement. ‘The aeroplane in its lat- 
est capacity of death-dealer when a char- 
acter becomes superfluous does not appear 
here for the first time—we recall The Sov- 
ereign Power—but it serves its purpose 
none the less admirably. 

You will be vastly entertained by Jn- 
itials Only. It will keep you awake and 
alert, and you will generously acknowl- 
edge your defeat at the hands of the au- 
thor in any attempt to anticipate the events 
of the story. 


The Forbidden Way* 


Mr. Gibbs is fond of making his heroine 
fall in love with her husband. Possibly 
it is as good a way as another to keep a 
story going. Only two books in one year 
with the same situation practically in each 
—of course, Mr. Gibbs varies all the de- 
tails—is a trifle wearing. Were it not for 
the character of Jeff we should consign 
the volume to the scrap heap, but Jeff— 
and perhaps the General—afford redeem- 
ing features. Jeff is the genuine manly 
man from the West, the man without an 
ancestry, the man trained in the hard 
school of life; the man who fights to win 
and who does win—even in the race for 
love with his handsome, ultra-civilized. 
slightly effeminized half-brother who had 
everything that circumstances filched from 
Jeff, but who showed himself to be a man 
only after near-tragedy has revealed to 
him the real values of life and the sorrow 
of love that may not know its response. 

Mr. Gibbs grows more skilful in handling 
his materials and more impressive in his 
manner of presenting characters. 





The Ne’er Do Wellt 
The Ne’er-Do-Well is the spoiled son 


of a millionaire and his sole aim in life is 
to spend money and get into scrapes. 

Tricked by a thief who is aided by a 
college chum, Kirk Anthony suddenly finds 
himself mysteriously kidnapped and placed 
in a boat bound for Panama, without a 
cent in the world. 

All endeavors to obtain aid from his 
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Harper & Brother. 
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father are of no avail, but, fortunately, 
Kirk comes into contact with a diplomat 
and his wife, who offer him help. We say 
diplomat because so he was termed by 
the world, but all the world knew that the 
machine behind the power was Mrs. Cort- 
landt. 

The character of Mrs. Cortlandt is 
cleverly portrayed—the portrait of an ex- 
ceedingly shrewd and cunning woman. 
The fact that she almost immediately falls 
in love with Kirk does not shame her—it 
leads her on to confess and to attempt to 
ensnare him with her charms. 

But Kirk loves another woman, and 
seeks to avoid Mrs. Cortlandt, who in 
turn deprives him of her assistance. 

Thrown on his own resources, Kirk 
plays the man and “makes good.” 


Her Roman Lover* 


A young American in Rome falls in love 
with an Italian. Miss Frothingham’s study 
of what it means to effect an understand- 
ing between a man of Latin forbears and 
an up-to-date American girl is ably done. 
[t takes a whole book to make Anne fall 
in love and then out again, but the author 
succeeds in giving an impression of thor- 
oughness to the process. Unfortunately, 
to the American mind, much of the story 
will seem trivial, though the discerning 
will be interested in the really artistic pic- 
tures of Roman society, while they will 
appreciate the excellent quality of the style 
of writing. 


The Indiscretions of Maister 
Redhornt 


Another delicious little volume of the 
doings and sayings of “Wullie McWattie’s 
Master,” and, incidentally, a few things 
about the precocious “Wullie” himself. 

There is much charm and a deal of sim- 
ple truth in the book, which is a collection 
of twelve stories, more or less connected, 
but very entertaining separately as well. 

And even a “critique” of the sort Mr. 
Redhorn knew—‘‘a human bein’ wi’ the 
feelin’s o’ a steam hammer’—could not 

*Her Roman Lover. By Eugenia Brooks 
Tothingham. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


+TuHE INpISCRETIONS oF MartstTER REDHORN. 
By J. J. Bell. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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fail to enjoy the quaint Scotch idioms and 
humor. 

The article on the drama for the month 
is “Are Dramatists Made or Born?” by 
Montrose J. Moses, and the subject of 
“Recollections of American Authors,” by 
General James Grant Wilson, is James 
Fenimore Cooper, with illustrations from 
rare prints. 

The unusually big book season makes 
the November review section especially im- 
portant. The first of the Christmas books 
begin to show themselves. 

The last instalment of A Man from the 
North brings to a close a story of deep 
interest and literary charm. There will 
be a new fiction feature to begin in 
January. 


Jane Dawson* 


The story of strong Jane Dawson and 
her son, a very manly man, will touch 
more than a few hearts. Two women, 
living almost side by side; two boys grow- 
ing up together ; a man—the acknowledged 
husband and father of one woman and 
her son, the unacknowledged husband and 
father of the other woman and her son— 
these give the main characters to the story. 
The recognized son becomes a minister of 
the Gospel; the unrecognized son becomes 
a power in his native place that sets him 
above his half-brother, and finally wins 
for him the girl they both love. 

The remarkable feature of the book is 
the characterization of Jane Dawson, with 
her miraculous conversion from atheism 
and bitterness to Christianity, with its 
broad, sweet charities. 


The Innocence of Father Brownt 


Here Mr. Chesterton shows his inven- 
tive ability. His stories of the exploits of 
the apparently very modest, very simple- 
hearted, really quite stupid little cler- 
gyman of the Anglican Church, are full of 
original situations and unexpected develop- 
ments. Generally speaking, they are de- 
tective tales, each chapter being in itself a 
complete story, but the various stories 
being held together by the reappearance 
of the same characters. 


*JanE Dawson. By Will N. Harben. 
yer & Brothers. 
+THE INNOCENCE OF FATHER Brown. By Gil- 


bert K. Chesterton. John Lane Company. 


Har- 
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The book is constant in interest, and 
surprising in its indisputable claim to a 
power to create in human character as 
great a paradox as any of the famous 
paradoxes the author has created in lan- 
guage. Father Brown is a fascinating and 
grotesque little figure, pathetic and hu- 
morous at one and the same time, dull and 
brilliant simultaneously, a greater detective 
in his innocent way than any of the justly 
famed detectives of French and English 
story. 


A Ship of Solace* 


To sea lovers this book will make a 
strong appeal, especially if he or she hap- 
pens to be interested in sailing vessels. 
The author has indulged a passion for 
technicalities which makes the book very 
long and over detailed. She is so inter- 
ested in learning the name and use of 
everything about the vessel that she thinks 
every one else has the same desire, and 
the reader finds himself obliged to go 
through chapter after chapter of descrip- 
tion if he intends to follow the story of 
the two women passengers—which story, 
though the author is presumably writing 
this experience as a story—seems of sec- 
ondary importance to her. It is a good 
story, and well told, when she allows her- 
self to tell it. We wish she had chosen to 
write a treatise on sailing vessels for one 
part of her book, and the story of the two 
women for another. The reader then 
might have used his own inclination as to 
which to read. 


Talk of the Townt 


If one were asked to sum up in a few 
words one of the most noticeable defects 
of modern writers in England and Amer- 
ica, I think the answer would be, in the 


*\ Snip or Sorace. By Elenor Mordaunt. 
Sturges & Walton. 

*TALK OF THE Town. 
John Lane Company. 


By Mrs. John Lane. 


quality of their English, the use and mis- 
use they make of their language. Mrs. 
John Lane is only one of many who find it 
natural to drop into colloquialisms and 
slang. Here are some passages quoted at 
random from her recent book, The Talk 
of the Town. She is discussing the Lon- 
don ‘bus driver—“Compared to him the 
charioteers of old Rome were not in it.” 
(She uses this expression, “not in it” more 
than once. ) 

Again, in speaking of the uncharitable- 
ness of youth, “So no wonder that in a 
young country men and women get shelved 
soonest, and join the ranks of the ‘ex,’” 
“All the same the tragedy of the ‘ex,’ 
Cre. 26e. 

Such writing is inexcusable. It is what 
one would have to correct in a school boy’s 
composition. 

It is the outcome of slipshod thinking 
and unprofitable reading, which must of 
necessity bring about a false conception 
of the value of right and wrong methods 
of speech. A person who has for his or 
her model of pure diction the masters of 
English writing, Macaulay, Ruskin, Car- 
lyle, etc., cannot find satisfaction in the 
use of slang or provincialisms. 

It is needless to say Mrs. Lane’s book is 
of no great value. It often reminds one 
of the amusing chatter of school children, 
with their love of adjective and adverb. 
Once more to quote: 

“The world is going at a fearfully rapid 
pace, and we get to the end of our careers 
in a deplorably short time, and nowhere in 
so short a time as in America. Memory 
in America is tragically short, in the same 
proportion as its sense of reverence is 
tragically deficient. It is a curious study, 
this America, with its tremendous rever- 
ence for all things that are very ancient, 
in contrast to its lack of reverence for a 
human being who is old.” This is not the 
only time Mrs. Lane seems to make a con- 
tradictory statement. 


” 








By J. R. Miller, D. D. 


HERE are some 
good people who 
think that the 
influence of the 
Church is grow- 





ing less. They 
gather statistics 
and estimate that 
not so many 
people attend 
church — services 


as did formerly. If this be true it may be 
said that religious teaching reaches the 
people in other ways besides through ser- 
mons. Never were so many religious 
books published as now, and they must be 
read or they would not be published. For 
example, here is a volume of sermons or 
Bible lessons by Dr. James M. Gray, with 
the title Salvation. The topics are such 
as indicate the character of the addresses. 
First, large audiences gathered to hear 
these expositions when they were deliv- 
ered, and now many people buy the book 
to read what the distinguished teacher has 
to say. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* * * 


Cicero well-nigh exhausted the subject 
of old age, at least up to his own time. 
But the Christian centuries have brought 
a great deal that is new in ethical and spir- 
itual ways. Grow Old Along with Me, 
by Dr. James M. Campbell, gathers up 
many of the suggestions which a sweet 
and cheerful Christianity has to offer to 
those who are Icoking toward the sunset. 


The author suggests that Browning’s call 
might be changed to “Grow Young Along 
with Me,” since all true life is toward 
youth. That was Swedenborg’s thought 
when he said that in heaven the oldest 
angels are the youngest. Victor Hugo 
says that the wise man does not grow old 
—he ripens. It will be worth while for a 
good many of us to read Dr. Campbell's 
genial book. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. ) 
* * * 


Not every Protestant is familiar with 
the version of the Bible that is used by 
the Roman Catholic Church, and not every 
Roman Catholic is familiar with the Bible 
as it is read by Protestants. The Holy 
Gospel is a comparison of the Gospel text, 
as it is given in the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Versions in the English language 
in use in America, with a brief account 
of the several versions, by Frank J. Firth. 
Four versions are set in parallel columns: 
Authorized, Revised, Standard, Douay. 
The volume contains the four Gospels. 
Thus the reader can compare the transla- 
tions and note how they differ. Protest- 
ants and Roman Catholics will be glad 
to see how largely their versions agree. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


x * * 


Perhaps the Christian ministry does not 
have the high honor among many it once 
had among men. As a profession it does 
not hold the distinction as a sacred office 
it formerly held. The importance of the 
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ministry is sometimes underestimated. 
The Glory of the Ministry—Paul’s Ex- 
ultation in Preaching—by A. T. Robert- 
son, is intended to present the minister’s 
work in its spiritual aspects, and to show 
its dignity and honor. Dr. Robertson, in 
his Preface, says, “I know much of the 
struggles, ambitions, hopes, joys and dis- 
appointments of preachers of the Gospel. 
The lines have not fallen in pleasant 
places for all of them. They are subject 
to much misunderstanding. Public opinion 
is distinctly critical, if not at times harsh 
toward the minister. I have writ- 
ten this book out of love for preachers of 
the gospel.” Some of the chapters will 
show the purpose of Dr. Robertson—*The 
Disheartened Preacher’s Joy,” “The Glory 
that Faded,” “The Light in the Face of 
Jesus.” The book is full of hope and 
cheer for faithful preachers. (F. H. 
Revell Company. ) 


* * * 


During the last thirty-five years the 
Sunday-school work of the world has 
made tremendous strides. It now stands 
at the forefront of the great Christian 
movements. The wonderful advance in 
this line has been led by what is known 
as the International Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, which was organized a little more 
than thirty years since, and has attained 
a marvelous growth and influence. The 
scheme of Bible study which has been 
prepared by this Association has been 
adopted by the Sunday-schools of most 
Protestant churches. The International 
Lesson System, the history of its origin 
and development, has just been published 
in a volume, written by John Richard 
Sampey. The book traces the history of 
Sunday-schools from Robert Raikes and 
William Fox to the present day. The be- 
ginning was small and the development 
has been marvelous. We have here the 
account of the movement toward a general 
system which culminated in the Inter- 
national Uniform Lesson System—the 
same lesson each Sunday all over the 
world. The book will be very valuable 
for all who want to know the method of 
this system and its extent, and to have the 


history of the movement from its first 
beginning. (F. H. Revell Company.) 


* * * 


The Atonement is ever one of the great 
central questions in theology.. It is a 
question, too, which is never definitely set- 
tled as to exact terms of statement. We 
are always having new “theories” of the 
atonement. At Onement, or Reconcilia- 
tion with God, by Dr. George Coulson 
Workman, is offered as a new contribu- 
tion to the study of the subject. The 
author says in his Preface, “This is an in- 
ductive study of divine Reconciliation, 
based upon a critical interpretation of all 
the Biblical passages bearing on the ques- 
tion. The plan, as well as the analysis, is 
entirely new ; and the method of treatment 
seems the only one by which the subject 
can be properly elucidated.” The author 
says further. “I have beeen assured that 
people of all classes will be relieved to 
know that the work of Christ was neces- 
sary, not to appease the divine anger, nor 
to vindicate the divine honor, nor to sat- 
isfy the divine justice, but to bring men, 
through union with him, into a right rela- 
tion with their Maker. For, while recon- 
ciliation has both a Godward and a man- 
ward side, it is practically operative on 
men.” This indicates the trend of Dr. 
Workman's book. (F. H. Revell Com- 
pany.) 

* * * 

Brotherhood is a word that appeals 
strongly to humanity. It is a mighty word 
in the churches. It has a winning note 
in many other departments of life. 
My Brother and I, by Peter Ainslee, is a 
little book which will make good reading 
for men with brotherly instincts and in- 
spirations. It calls itself “a brief manual 
of the principles that make for a wider 
brotherhood with all mankind.” Its de- 
clared purpose is to help all those who 
desire to conform more perfectly to the 
will of God by practicing a wider brother- 
hood with the whole human race, of whom 
we all are parts. Its chapter topics indi- 
cate its scope. Some of them are, “Faith 
in Men,” “Sympathy,” “Disagreement,” 
“Neighbors,” etc. (F. H. Revell Com- 
pany.) 











My Life* 
OTWITH- 
STANDING 
that these vol- 
umes consist of 
nearly a_ thou- 
sand large pages, 
and that they are 
written in a 
plain, almost a 
bald style; and 
that they deal 
with the facts of Wagner's life rather than 
with his spiritual or mental development ; 
these volumes cannot but be of extraordi- 
nary interest to every man and woman 
who is concerned about the inmost lives 
of the really great men who have come 
forth into the world. That Richard Wag- 
ner stands in the first rank among these 
great men is no longer denied, even by 
those who are not captivated by his music. 
If one places Napoleon and Goethe (as 
they can only properly be placed) as the 
giant figures of the eighteenth century, 
then one cannot but group Wagner with 
Lincoln and Darwin as one of the tremen- 
dous triumvirate of the nineteenth century. 
When we recollect these things it be- 
comes profoundly fascinating to sit with 
Wagner, as an old man, and listen to 
him recount the stories of his wild, un- 
governed boyhood; of his gambling, duel- 
ing and his frantic and ineffectual attempts 
to study the subjects of his school career. 
In Wagner’s life, as in the stories of the 
*My Lire. By Richard Wagner. In two vol- 
umes. Authorized edition from the German. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 








lives of so many of the world’s great ones 
Chance seems to have played its usual réle. 
The boy Wagner had been trying his hand 
at music now and again even before his 
fifteenth year, and he had also written 
poetry. But his real decision to become a 
musician came about because he was 
forced to decide on something when he 
failed to graduate from St. Thomas’ 
school. That he would probably have 
drifted into the composition of music later 
on, no matter what he had attempted in 
his youth, is altogether possible. But the 
immediate impetus in the direction of 
musical study and experimentation in this 
particular art came about through a purely 
external condition. He had been inter- 
ested in literature and in the stage, and 
either of these professions might have pro- 
vided a fitting field for the display of his 
talents. His operas are every one of them 
famous, not only for their advance over 
everything that had gone before in the 
domain of music, but also for their grasp 
of theatrical conditions and for the re- 
markable literary value of their librettos. 

As Wagner reached the earlier years of 
manhood he began to evince the revolu- 
tionary tendencies which contributed a 
large part of the unhappiness of his life, 
yet these very tendencies reveal him as a 
figure in history far greater than he could 
have become as a mere musician. An in- 
teresting inconsistency (which does not 
seem to have been evident even to the 
mature Wagner, writing his autobiogra- 
phy) was his participation in putting down 
a riot of workmen in Leipzig at the very 
time that he was becoming most enthusi- 
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astic about the French Revolution and the 
revolt of the Poles. It seems that when a 
threatened rebellion was brought home to 
him, Wagner, like many another artistic 
radical, found some means of accommo- 
dating his intellectual convictions to the 
satisfaction of what seemed the practical 
demands of the moment. 

In this book we are told very frankly 
of every sort of adventure; artistic, ama- 
tory or political. ‘These descriptions are 
given without comment and are based 
upon notes which the author tells us he 
made at the time the occurrences took 
place; for even as a boy he seems to have 
realized that his autobiography was some 
day to be published. Of course there are 
meetings with the musicians of his time, 
with Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Schumann and 
others. Then there are pages devoted to 
a proposed visit to Schopenhauer and to 
a period during which Bakounin became a 
guest of the Wagner household. In spite 
of all these, however, in spite of great 
recognition by a large part of his pro- 
fession, and especially by Franz Liszt, who 
successfully conducted his work under the 
Duke of Weimar (who was also an ad- 
mirer of Wagner); in spite of much 
recognition and many offers, at least the 
first two-thirds of this musician’s life 
seems to have been spent practically in 
penury. Very often there was no food in 
the house and money could not be bor- 
rowed. One does not expect a condition 
of this kind in Germany, especially as late 
as the middle of the last century when 
every town had its own orchestra and 
opera house and when a large number of 
the composers of the period were sup- 
ported in luxury by enthusiastic opera- 
goers. It was, however, only toward the 
end of his life that Wagner tasted any of 
the sweets of success, for until then his 
very needs prevented him from demand- 
ing proper contracts from managers who 
desired to perform his work. An interest- 
ing section of the first volume of the set is 
devoted to descriptions of early sympho- 
nies and other concert pieces of Wagner’s 
which are not known to the general public. 
We think of this master to-day as a com- 
poser of operas and therefore as a musi- 
cian of narrow scope. He was, however, 
at the same time laboring not only on his 
early operatic productions, but also on 


overtures and interludes, and before long 
he had embarked upon the writing of 
poems, articles and stories. He seems 
always, however, even in his earliest 
years, to have possessed the tendencies 
which his later work evinces. He always 
detested Italian music and he was always 
violently attached to the work of Beet- 
hoven and Mozart, alth: ugh in his youth 
he was first attracted to music through the 
compositions of Weber. 

On the personal side Wagner is more 
simply sincere than any man whose auto- 
biography has recently appeared. He tells 
us with the most perfect frankness of his 
wife’s departure with another man and of 
his own sickeningly strained relations with 
her for a period of some ten years. This 
first wife was an actress named Minna 
Planer, whom he met in boyhood while he 
was conducting in a small German town, 
and with whom he at once fell desperately 
in love—chiefly it seems because of what 
he characterizes by her “clean” appear- 
ance. She never appears to have cared 
particularly about him except in a rather 
gentle, impersonal way, and she never 
seems to have made any effort to under- 
stand him. His great, unquenchable ideal- 
ism in regard to his art seemed to her, who 
took her own profession as a matter of 
course or a matter of business, as the most 
ludicrous and incomprehensible eccentric- 
ity. After knowing each other for several 
years, Wagner suddenly determined that 
they ought to marry, although they had 
both begun to feel the beginning of an 
estrangement. A peculiar fact which has 
taken place in the lives of so many men 
who have become familiar to us in history 
or literature, is that marriage was em- 
barked upon by them at the very worst 
possible time. ‘The knot always seems to 
have been tied, not at the first burst of 
passion or during the heyday of desire, but 
after these had cooled and when separa- 
tion and not marriage would seem to have 
been the natural consummation. After 
years of fruitless struggle and continual 
misunderstanding, Wagner and his wife 
definitely separated. 

One can judge from these details that 
this work is one that it is excellent for the 
world to own; that even although it pos- 
sesses no literary or philosophical signifi- 
cance, it will prove a joy to those who can 
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embark with pleasure on the reading of 
autobiography, and even more particularly 
to those who care to know even the minor 
facts of this great musician’s career. 
These books will never rank with such 
entertaining works as that of Cellini and 
Rousseau, nor will they be valued as an 
interpretive treatise. They simply consti- 
tute a “life” of the man. A discussion of 
his ideas and his accomplishment, and 
their significance, may better be left to 
some one who in the future may take this 
task upon him. 
3. RusseLL HErts. 


Woman and Labor* 


Can we find a topic more frequently or 
more profusely discussed? We have read 
at great length upon this subject and have 
our conclusions been enriched by the 
manifold dissertations or are they more 
hazy? In all probability a confusion of 
ideas is the result of our reading, and we 
are waiting for the author who has ceased 
merely to deal with the subject, “but has 
reached the core.” 

Mrs. Olive Schreiner, in Woman and 
Labor, has given a comprehensive account 
of the underlying principles of the labor 
problem. Her material has been sought 
by a careful, comparative study of the 
relation of woman to her environment 
from the earliest historical periods. 

In the earlier conditions of society 
woman was concerned almost exclusively 
with the feeding and clothing of the male. 
In the development of future society this 
condition of female labor ceased gradually 
to exist and to-day our spinning-wheels 
are all broken, our hoes and our grind- 
stones have passed from us, our domestic 
labors are contracted, with this onward 
march of civilization, and to-day we are 
crying for labor, not for “ourselves, but 
for the race.” 

This is the essence of the modern situa- 
tion, and around this fact Mrs. Schreiner 
has adequately woven two chapters of her 
book under the title of “Parasitism,” 
showing the existence of a retrograde de- 
velopment among women, due to the 
almost complete transfer of the responsi- 
bility of labor to the male. A counterpart 


*WomAN AND Lazor. By Olive Schreiner. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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of this condition of affairs is found among 
some lower forms of animat life. 

If we are face to face with the basic 
principles of our condition we naturally 
turn to seek the same readjustment of the 
labor problem. Shall we again take up 
the toil of our ancestors, or shall we insist 
upon performing a task identical with that 
of the modern man? We believe neither 
is necessary. All we ask is to bear that 
share of labor, for which, by virtue of our 
sex, we are best fitted. We would be 
man’s co-worker, not his rival. Needless 
to say the resultant force of co-labor 
between the sexes would work a marvel- 
ous good to society. 

This work should be read by every 
thoughtful man and woman. The book 
makes a special plea to the woman who is 
merely seeking a life of ease. The argu- 
ments are presented with tremendous, con- 
vincing force, and the thoroughness with 
which the basic principles of the woman’s 
movement are set forth makes this volume 
an indispensable addition for libraries. 


Le Martyre de Saint-Sebastien* 


Gabriele d’Annunzio withdrew from 
the world to write his Martyre de Saint- 
Sébastien. For a year or more, he in- 
habited a solitary villa, on the Gulf of 
Gascogne, in the midst of books, paint- 
ings, photographs and statues pertinent 
to his theme and became, it is said, so 
far possessed by it that toward the end 
he was the victim, waking or sleeping, of 
strange religious hallucinations or dreams. 

I very much doubt whether any person 
present at the recent representations of 
Saint-Sébastien at the Chatelet Theatre 
(Paris) was able, without constant refer- 
ence to the descriptive program, to get 
even a glimmering of what all the 
“pother” was about. “Never,” exclaimed 
the dramatic critic, Gaston Carraud, under 
the painful impression of the first per- 
formance, “never did any man employ so 
many words to render his thought incom- 
prehensible.” As a matter of fact, it was 
not the multitude of words that made the 
play so difficult to understand, but the 
thick, guttural voice and atrocious foreign 
accent of Mademoiselle Ida Rubinstein 


*Le Martyre pe Sarnt-Sesastien: Mystére 
Composé en Rhythme Frangais. By Gabriele 
d’Annunzio. Paris. Calmann-Levy. 
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(Saint-Sébastien ) ; the ridiculous ranting, 
not to say the bellowing, of the blank 
verse by several other members of the 
cast; the noisy and_ indistinguishable, 
because practically simultaneous observa- 
tions of the units of the “crowd” (arch- 
ers, slaves, freedmen, eunuchs, heralds, 
priests, augurs, magi, soothsayers, astrol- 
ogers, grammarians, etc., to the number 
of four hundred), whose réle bears a 
close analogy to that of the Chorus of the 
Greek tragedies; the occasionally puerile 
inadequacy of the stage setting (admir- 
able on the whole); and the hysterical 
“stage business.” The printed poem 
(preceded by a rather affected Preface, 
suggestive of the preciosity of Comte 
Robert de Montesquiou-Fezensac, in 
which the author craves “pardon for hav- 
ing wished to give himself the magnificent 
pleasure of working with his sharpest 
tools a fine ultramontane marble”) is 
clarity itself and is a thing of beauty. It 
is impassioned and impressive from first 
to last and includes ravishing lyrics 
destined to the anthologies of the future 
and rapt hymns that may one day appear 
in the hymnals of Christendom. Espe- 
cially is it charged with a bold and noble 
imagery, recalling that of Hugo some- 
what and that of the Scriptures still more. 

Thus, these praises or invocations of 
deity : 

*The seas are the rim of His cup, the dawn 
is a pearl on His finger. 

He [Apollo] is quenched like a brand plunged 
in lustral water: Christ alone is the Radiant, 
the Unique. He holds in His hand and guides 
the force of the hollow sky, as the mariner 
holds the sheet of the sail. 

God of combats without quarter, Thou who 
casteth the horse and his rider into the sea, 


Thou who, without a ram overturneth the walls 
of false cities. 


And this plaint of the mother of the 
crucified Marc and Marcellien: 


Who will fill up the measure of pain? And 
who will fill up the measure of tears? Yes, yes, 
my child, my hands have felt the cords sink into 
your flesh. Like you, I am bound. I have every- 
where livid furrows, strangled veins. Your suf- 
fering is my suffering is in me, as if you, with 
your brother, were again a palpitating coil 
within the depths of my hope. I am your moth- 
er, your mother. I carry you again. Yes, I 
am charged anew with your load. Yes, I tremble 
anew with your bounds. 


*Note. No attempt is made in these citations 
to preserve the metrical form of the original. 


And the ecstacy of Sebastien as he 
dances upon the bed of live coals: 

My feet are bare for the dew of the Lord 
and bare are my knees for the marvelous alter- 
nation. . . . I dance on the ardor of lilies, 
Glory, O Christ King! I trample the white- 
ness of lilies. Glory, O Christ King! I am 
pressing the sweetness of lilies. Glory, O Christ 
King! My naked feet are in the dew! My feet 
are on the springing wheat. I leap like the 
water of the fountain! I love Thee King. My 
soul is made of the leaves of the willow, my 
veins are made of musie and of dawn, I scatter 
a crackling frost of stars! I love Thee King. 

And the delirium of La Fille Malade 
des Fiévres: 

I did not tremble before Him. Nor did 1] 
stay my tears. All the waters of the world were 
bitter because of me. Life was dissolved in the 
rivers of my eyelids. My pain, like the Ocean. 
was the girdle of the world.” 

And the promise of Caesar to Sébas- 
tien : 

Thou shalt have the world trembling in the 
hollow of thy hand, like the lark in the furrow 
before the morning. 

It is safe to say that Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio has astonished everybody by his 
mastery of French. True, his sense of 
rhythm, well-nigh infallible in Italian, 
leaves a good deal to be desired in his 
newly-adopted tongue, and the more 
severe of the critics charge him with an 
exaggerated use of obsolete terms and 
with purely technical slips of various 
sorts. He has, nevertheless, produced a 
dramatic poem which many a French 
writer of repute might well be proud to 
sign, and has thereby earned for himself 
an honorable place among the French 
poets of the twentieth century. 


ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


George W. Smalley’s Recollections* 


From the columns of the New York 
“Tribune” Mr. Smalley reprints these 
pages; and they show the popular manner 
and sketchy character of newspaper arti- 
cles. The memories range from 1850 and 
Daniel Webster, Dana, Emerson, Wendell 
Phillips and Garrison, to recent celebrities 
here and abroad. 

Mr. Smalley loves to recall the past. 
“Where,” he asks, “is the old Boston we 
all loved? Where is the dignity, the quaint 


*AncLO-AMERICAN Memorirs. By George W. 
Smalley. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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vld-fashioned beauty, the stamp of distinc- 
tion, the leisureliness of life which Win- 
throp and Endicott once breathed? The 
only Boston they knew is to-day a city 
of tumult and uproar, amid which the 
State House and the Common and the 
Old South Church and State Street itself 
seem anachronisms and untimely survivals 
of other and holier days.” 

Chapters on our Civil War throw new 
light on McClellan and Hooker. But the 
most entertaining things in the big book are 
the author’s tales of his experiences and 
talks with notable English people. At Lord 
Hindlip’s he drank the beer specially 
served to guests by the head of Allsopp’s 
brewery—"beer specially brewed, long 
kept, tenderly cared for, and somehow 
transformed into a transcendental fluid, 
transparent, golden in color, nectar to the 
taste, strangely mild on the palate.” In 
discoursing on eminent physicians of Lon- 
don, he says good words for Sir Thomas 
Barlow, one “of England’s most distin- 
guished doctors, who refused any fee from 
Mr. Smalley because of the latter’s good 
offices in helping to keep peace between 
England and America by his letters in the 
London “Times.” This, he says, “I set 
against Mr. Price Collier’s mischievous 
dictum that English and Americans do not 
like each other.” 

Among numerous word-portraits that 

make good reading, this one of the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury is typical : “Ex- 
cept for his clothes, and perhaps for a 
certain sweetness of manner, you need not 
have supposed him [a churchman]. He 
did not talk shop. He talked as others 
talk who are not of the Church. At once 
you saw he was broad-minded. 
There was not a suggestion of the apos- 
tolic or missionary attitude. Nihil humani 
might have been his motto. He talked 
well, clearly, picturesquely. His knowledge 
and good sense and felicity of thought and 
speech were his own.” 


L’ Art* 

“Finding myself alone with Rodin in 
his studio on a certain Sunday morning,” 
says Paul Gsell, who has taken it upon 
himself to give the more important utter- 


*L’Art. By Auguste Rodin. Entretiens Re- 
unis par Paul Gsell. Paris. Bernard Grasset. 


ances of the greatest sculptor of modern 
times to the world, “I stopped before the 
cast of one of his most striking works 
It is a beautiful young woman writhing as 
if in pain. She seems to be the prey of a 
mysterious torment. Her head droops 
low. Her lips and her eyelids are closed. 
and you might fancy her asleep. But the 
anguish of her features reveals the dra- 
matic intenseness of her thought. You 
perceive with surprise that she has neither 
arms nor legs. The sculptor seems to have 
broken them in an access of self-dissatis- 
faction. And it is impossible not to re- 
gret that so powerful a figure should be 
incomplete, impossible not to deplore the 
cruel amputations it has suffered. And | 
expressed, in spite of myself, this feeling 
to my host: 

‘And you reproach me that! he ex- 
claimed with a certain astonishment. ‘You 
may be sure that I left my statue in this 
shape designedly. It represents medita- 
tion. That is why it has neither arms to 
act nor legs to advance. Haven’t you no- 
ticed that reflection, when it is carried 
very far, suggests such plausible argu- 
ments for the most contradictory determi- 
nations that it counsels inertia?’ ” 

In assigning an esoteric significance to 
the limblessness of this statue, Rodin (that 
is, if he be not quietly making game of 
his interlocutor) pushes symbolism to a 
ridiculous extreme, and, consequently. 
fails to be convincing. He also fails te 
be convincing (through excess of subtlety 
or abuse of dialectics) when he assumes 
to prove that practical modern society has 
as much to gain by honoring artists as by 
honoring manufacturers and engineers. 
and that the painter and the sculptor can 
portray a long action in a single picture or 
a single sculptural group, and so vie with 
the litterateur or the playwright. With 
these exceptions, Rodin’s views of art. 
while very different from those that pre- 
vailed when he began his career half a 
century ago, are essentially those which 
prevail among progressive artists to-day. 

In Rodin’s view, the only thing for the 
artist to do is to copy what he sees. Every 
other method, “merchants of zsthetics to 
the contrary notwithstanding,” he pro- 
nounces to be fatal. “There is no receipt 
for embellishing nature. It is merely 
necessary to see.”” Rodin admits. however. 
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(thereby steering clear of the reef of pho- 
tographic art) that the artist does not per- 
ceive nature as it appears to the ordinary 
person, because his emotion reveals to him 
truth under appearance. “The artist really 
sees, that is to say, his eye grafted on his 
heart (Rodin’s metaphors appear a trifle 
mixed in translation) reads profoundly in 
the bosom of nature. This is why he has 
only to believe his eyes.” 

Rodin affirms further that the artist dis- 
cerns beauty everywhere. “I obey nature 
in everything,” he says, “and | never pre- 
tend to command her. To be servilely 
faithful to her is my sole ambition. The 
vulgar herd,” he adds, “imagine that what 
they find ugly in nature is not artistic 
material. They would forbid us to repre- 
sent the things that displease them. ‘This 
is a profound error on their part. What 
we commonly call ugliness may become 
supremely beautiful in art. To the artist 
worthy of the name, everything in nature 
is beautiful, because his eyes, accepting 
intrepidly all exterior truth, reads therein, 
without difficulty, as in an open book, all 
inner truth.” In another place he ex- 
presses practically the same idea in a 
somewhat different manner : “In art, what- 
ever has character is beautiful. For the 
great artist, everything in nature has char- 
acter, because the uncompromising frank- 
ness of his observation penetrates the hid- 
den meaning of everything.” 

In a talk upon Phidias and Michael 
Angelo, Rodin points out that the art of 
the former signifies joy in living, quietude, 
grace, equilibrium, reason; and the art of 
the latter the painful recoil of a human 
being upon himself, restless energy, the 
will to act without hope of success, in 
short, the martyrdom of a creature tor- 
mented by unrealizable aspirations. In 
closing this talk, he makes the following 
interesting confession : 


I have oscillated all my life between the two 
great tendencies of sculpture, between the con- 
ception of Phidias and that of Michael Angelo. 
I set out from the Antique; but when I went to 
Italy, I suddenly became enamored of the great 
Florentine master, and my works were certainly 
influenced by this passion. Then, especially of 
late, I returned to the Antique. The favorite 
themes of Michael Angélo (the profundity of 
the human soul, the sanctity of effort and of 
suffering) possess austere grandeur. But I do 
not approve his contempt for life. Terrestrial 


activity, however imperfect it may be, is still 
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beautiful and good. Let us love life for the very 
effort it permits us to deploy. As for me, I 
am constantly trying to render my vision of 
nature calmer. We should tend toward serenity. 
There will always remain in us enough Chris- 
tian anxiety in the presence of mystery. 


L’Art is illustrated by photographic 
reproductions (more than one hundred in 
number) of Rodin’s sculptures, of his 
drawings (hitherto practically unknown, 
except to his friends) and of the works of 
ancient and modern artists to which he 
calls attention in his talks. The book is 
printed with large type on heavy glazed 
paper. It is to be regretted that narrow 
margins give a skimpy appearance to 
an otherwise excellent piece of book- 
making. 

ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


The Life of Napoleon* 


One questions the advisability of further 
biographies of Napoleon. Certainly the 
last word must have been said—at least, 
the last fact must have been given—since 
year by year the bulk of Napoleonic litera- 
ture increases and each biography essays 
to cover its subject completely. 

Mr. Hassall, who writes the present 
Life of Napoleon, does not claim to have 
contributed anything new or startling to 
the subject, but his book has this decided 
value: being a careful student, he has re- 
jected anything not capable of complete 
authentication, and, being of an under- 
standing mind, he marshals his facts into 
parade with the brass band ingeniously 
distributed; in other words, he writes in 
a readable, easily-digested way that will 
appeal to the reader who would like to 
know something about Napoleon, but who 
has neither the time nor the inclination to 
sit down and peruse an elaborate and 
weighty narrative. 

Also, the volume in question is abund- 
antly illustrated from interesting and illu- 
minating pictures. 


Oxford Collegest 


Oxford, which to William Morris was 
‘a vision of grey-roofed houses, and a 
long, winding street, and the sound of 


*THe Lire of Napotgon. By Arthur Has- 
sall. Little, Brown & Co. 
+TuHeE RomMANceE oF Oxrorp CoLLecrs. By 
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many bells,” is the scene of endless tradi- 
tions and anecdotes. Mr. Gribble has 
collected a number of these in his book. 
Such questions as these and the like he 
sets himself to answer: Why are so many 
men at Jesus College named Jones? Was 
a book of Froude’s publicly burnt at Exe- 
ter College? Why did Dr. Johnson throw 
the boots out of his window at Pembroke? 
Why was Shelley expelled from Oxford? 
What sort of people were the Tractarians, 
the Positivists, the Wesleyans? Why do 
Queen’s men dine on boar’s head at Christ- 
mas? What was the cause of Jowett’s 
popularity? Such queries, light and 
serious, are every day made by visitors at 
the ancient college town. 

The easy-going style of the stories in 
this book may be shown by a specimen 
paragraph—Jowett was not only a great 
man, but also a great enigma. He had 
subscribed to the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
then he had disproved them, or a good 
many of them, and then he had subscribed 
to them again. He had attached no con- 
dition to his second subscription except the 
simple one, “if you will give me a new 
pen.” There was also a story current, 
though it is probably untrue, as it is also 
told of Theodore Hook, of St. Mary Hall, 
that he offered to sign forty Articles if the 
signature of thirty-nine did not suffice. 


The Ballad of the White Horse* 


The ear attuned to the quaint beauty of 
the English ballad will appreciate the 
swinging stanzas into which Mr. Chester- 
ton has rendered the popular traditions of 
King Alfred. One of these traditions con- 
nects Alfred’s victory over the Danes with 
that valley in Berkshire where, ages ago, 
was carved the figure of a gigantic horse— 
hence Mr. Chesterton’s happily chosen 
title, The Ballad of the White Horse. 

The poem is divided into eight books 
and fills one hundred and fifty pages. The 
first book tells of the Danish invasion of 
England, and how Alfred, fleeing from his 
enemies, sees in a vision the Virgin who 
calls upon him to gather his strength and 
fight the heathen again. The king goes 
forth and bids his chiefs bring their fight- 
ing men and reclaim the land from the 


*THE BALLAD OF THE WuirE Horse. 
bert K. Chesterton. 


By Gil- 
John Lane Company. 
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Danes. ‘Then follow the episodes of Al- 
fred playing the harp in the Danish camp, 
and meeting the woman in the forest bak- 
ing cakes. The fifth, sixth and seventh 
books describe the Battle of Ethandune, 
and show Mr. Chesterton at his best. The 
fight is told in stanzas filled with the true 
Homeric joy in the clash of arms. It 
would be hard to name a more splendid 
and more thrilling passage in any contem- 
porary poet, and if the writer should never 
pen another line of verse, this virile and 
resonant poem would hold his reputation 
secure. 

The eighth and concluding book deals 
with Alfred victorious over his enemies 
and growing old. It is inferior to its pred- 
ecessors in poetical quality, and perhaps 
some readers will think the last stanzas a 
little disappointing. However, as a whole 
the poem is a notable success. Mr. Ches- 
terton has used the ballad measure freely, 
without restricting himself .to any one 
form of stanza. He has stanzas of four, 
five, six and even seven lines which in 
so clever a craftsman insures variety of 
both mood and cadence, and will satisfy 
the most sensitive ear. 

It is, of course, a commonplace to say 
that every poet owes something to his 
predecessors. So with Mr. Chesterton, 
who, in vocabulary, method of composition 
and poetical figures is indebted to Morris, 
Rossetti and Swinburne, as well as to the 
early balladists. This does not mean that 
Mr. Chesterton merely echoes other writ- 
ers; he has too much individuality for 
that; but he has courageously and effec- 
tively used the same tools with which other 
men have beaten out golden lines. 

To give the reader some notion of this 
stirring poem, perhaps the following selec- 
tions will serve. Here is a passage from 
“The Vision of the King”: 

“Fearfully plain the flowers grew 


Like the child’s book to read, 
Or like a friend’s face seen in a glass; 
He looked, and there Our Lady was, 
She stood and stroked the tall, live grass 
As a man strokes his steed. 


“Her face was like an open word, 
When brave men speak and choose, 
The very colors of her coat 
Were better than good news. 
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“She spoke not, nor turned not, 

Nor any sign she cast, 

Only she stood up straight and free 
Between the flowers in Athelney, 

And the river running past.” 

And this from the Battle of Ethandune 
tells how Colan of Caerleon slew Harold 
the Dane: 

“To his great gold earring Harold 

Tugged back the feathered tail 
And swift had sprung the arrow, 

But swifter sprang the Gael. 


“Whirling the one sword round his head, 
A great wheel in the sun, 
He sent it splendid through the sky, 
Flying before the shaft could fly, 
[t smote Earl Harold over the eye 
And blood began to run. 


“Colan stood bare and weaponless 
Earl Harold, as in pain, 
Strove for a smile, put hand to head, 
Stumbled and suddenly fell dead, 
And the small white daisies all waxed red 
With the blood out of his brain.”’ 


Vividness and virility are two character- 
istics of Mr. Chesterton’s verse. Not al- 
ways a master of harmony, his pictures of 
robust men and valiant deeds are wonder- 
fully fresh and clear. And to the making 
of this poem the author has brought a 
deep sympathy with medizval life and 
thought, all the more striking when we 
remember how thoroughly modern are Mr. 
Chesterton's books in prose. 

ALBERT S. HENRY 


The Story of Antonio the Galley 
Slave* 


While this book may not be listed by 
common consent among the great auto- 
biographies—because Mr. Arrighi is not 
widely known—it must be acknowledged 
as a very rare one. Briefly, it is the 
straightforward life record of a drummer- 
boy under Garibaldi, who passed through 
the vicissitudes of capture, torture and 


*Tur Story oF ANTONIO THE GALLEY-SLAVE. 
By Antonio Andrea Arrighi. F. H. Revell Com- 
pany. 


escape, terminating in the career of o@ 
Protestant minister. It is one of those 
true stories before which fiction pales and 
withers. It would be difficult for mere 
art to conceive and carry out such a suc: 
cession of critical situations and startling 
surprises, such inhumanity relieved by 
affectionate sweetness and _ tenderness: 
and such triumphs over circumstances. 

All through, the story is vivid with 
touches of Italian life of a half-century 
ago, when the great movements for Italian 
freedom and unity were in the making 
Here is big history through a boy’s eyes 
and a man’s revelation—history from the 
inside of the peasant’s house and heart 
from the prescriptions of fiendish torture. 
from the deliverance in the discovery of 
the Sun of Righteousness. Human nature 
in pretty much all its phases is strewn 
along these pages, which culminate glor- 
iously. Incidentally, the book carries in- 
formation, historical as well as descriptive 
of customs and habits behind the veil 
which the tourist never lifts. 

The story is told in so delightfully sim- 
ple and unaffected a style that it carries its 
own proof of genuineness and holds the 
reader in tense interest to the end. 


PATTERSON Du Bots. 


The Paracelsus of Robert Browning” 


The author makes the reading of 
Browning’s great poem a comparatively 
easy matter. She has gathered together 
the facts about Paracelsus, whose name 
was Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus 
Bombast, dividing the book into “Paracel- 
sus, the Man,” “The Philosophy of Para- 
celsus,” “General Review of the Poem,’ 
etc. The latter is hardly a review—rather 
an exposition of parts of the poem. A 
large portion of the volume is devoted to 
the poem itself, so that there is really little 
original matter in the book. What there 
is will be useful to students of “Para- 
celsus.” 





*Tue Paracetsus OF Ropert Browninc. By 
Christina Pollock Denison. Baker & Taylor 
Company. 
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Boy rrom Hotitow Hut, THE. 
By Isla May Mullins. 

A simple tale of a chap in the Kentucky 
mountains to whom city life was a mystery, but 
in his manhood the wonders of the big world 
were revealed and he did much to enlighten his 
fellow mountaineers. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Case oF Pau Breen, THE. 
By Anthony Tudor. 

Paul Breen, although innocent, was convicted 
of murder on circumstantial evidence. During 
his incarceration his innocence was proved and 
his total loss of memory at the time of his trial 
recovered through scientific experiments. A 
book of unusual interest. 


L. C. Page & Co. 


DancErous AGE, THE. 
By Karin Michaelis. 

In spite of Marcel Prevost’s glowing tribute 
in his foreword to this book we fail to see why 
Europe has gone mad over The Dangerous 
Age. We do not see many American readers 
doing likewise. We concede its daring; but we 
question its entire sincerity, and as for being 
“the most complete, the most humble and most 
disquieting feminine confession that has ever 
been written” that is surely an extravagance. 
The soul confessions of a middle-aged woman 
who falls in love with a young architect who 
does not want her—this is what it amounts to. 


John Lane Company. 


DesMoND RourKE, IRISHMAN. 
By John Haslette. 

Does one desire evidence of that famous Cel- 
tic characteristic, quick wittedness, there is am- 
ple illustration in this new story concerning an 
Irishman in South America. 

To avenge the man who has befriended him, 
M. Roquille, a Frenchman who has met with 
many reverses, Rourke tries to sell his claim ina 
mythical silver mine. To Monsieur Courvois 
does the Irishman go—another Frenchman who 


is the proprietor of a cafe in Sanatole. With 
few conscientious scruples the Irishman en- 
deavors to procure large sums of money from 
Courvois. The latter, however, is both economi- 
cal and greedy, and it is this last trait which 
leads to his undoing. 

Rourke does not mind securing money from 
Courvois—not till he falls in love with Jeanne, 
Courvois’ daughter—and then the aspect of 
matters is somewhat changed. But when it is 
discovered that Jeanne is not his daughter after 
all—but the daughter of Roquille—and_ that 
Courvois is her father’s enemy, the situation is 
altered. Of course it is all straightened out— 
the sudden death of Courvois is one obstacle 
removed, after which Rourke decides to give 
up mining and speculating, become manager of 
a South American plantation, and naturally 
marry Jeanne. 


D. Appleton & Co 


Dionis oF THE WHITE VEIL. 
By Caroline Brown. 

The story of a band of nuns and monks who 
went out to settle in America in the vicinity of 
New Orleans. One was a fair young novice, 
who falls in love with a rather dashing noble- 
man. The adventures met with by these two 
when they make their escape from the com- 
pany, afford a series of dramatic incidents and 


happenings. 
L. C. Page & Co 


Essence or HonryMoon. 

A humorous little story is this of a newly 
wedded couple who strive to conceal the fact 
that they have just been married and are on 
their honeymoon. 

In many cases they pat themselves on the 
back because of what they think appears to be 
success, but each time the fact that people real- 
ize who they are and are laughing up their 
sleeves at them, strikes home with an added 
force. The story is well written and humorous. 


Harper & Brothers. 
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Happiest Girt in Korea, THE. 
By Minerva L. Guthapfel. 

Short sketches of life in Korea, several of 
them about a small girl who, having lost both 
arms and one foot, could still call herself the 
“happiest girl in Korea” because Jesus had 
saved her. They are all tales indicative of the 
changes that Christianity has wrought in the 
“hermit Kingdom.” 


F. H. Revell Company. 


JournaL oF A NEGLEcCTED Buttpoc, THE. 
By Barbara Blair. 

“Slam,” the bulldog, is a wonderfully human 
beast with extraordinary intellect and strong 
prejudice with regard to his master’s sweet- 
hearts. The book is pithy and extremely clever. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 


Livinc WiruHovut A Boss. 

Concise and clearly written, this practical lit- 
tle story of a newspaper man from the city 
who made a living for himself in the country 
should find many interested readers. 

There are many men who find themselves, as 
did this man, with strength lessened, enthusiasm 
and energy waning when the fortieth milestone 
has been passed. Particularly is this true of 
newspaper men. How this man worked out his 
own salvation—went “back to the country,” 
raised chickens, vegetables, Belgian hares and 
fruit, sold fences, real estate and did bookkeep- 
ing and newspaper corresponding, whenever and 
wherever he could, are well told. 

It is, above all, practical, for the experiences 
are actual and the facts real, and should prove 
helpful to other men and women who find it 
necessary to “live without a boss,” or that 
other important adjunct, the salary envelope. 

Harper & Brothers. 


MADAME MysTERrY. 
By May Crommelin. 

When Miss Crommelin had such a clever 
plot, one is rather surprised that she did not 
make more of it in this “romance of Tour- 
raine” as she calls it. 

With a beautiful English step-daughter, a 
clever and scheming little French widow, a 
motley collection of friends and a couple of 
pleasant Englishmen—the whole party placed 
in curious and uncommon circumstances—the 
author does not lack for material, and it seems 
a pity that the story should be so poorly writ- 
ten. 

Much French history does one get as well— 
and rather amusing is the chapter headed “About 
the Orleans Family’—to be skipped by those 
who want to get on with the story! 

Dana Estes & Co. 


Marcia OF THE HOME. 
By Emily Calvin Blake. 

Marcia is an original little girl, a really and 
truly heroine, through whose efforts to be dutiful 
and helpful, a father who has almost given him- 
self up as a failure, finds his true path in life 
and is restored to his own people. There are 
smiles and tears proportionately distributed in 
this story of Marcia. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


Portentous History, A. 
By Alfred Tennyson. 

A small Scottish village possesses an unfor- 
tunate misfit inhabitant—a quarryman’s son 
who after an overgrown childhood turns out a 
huge seven-foot giant. The poor fellow, clumsy, 
misunderstood, far from clever, meets ridicule 
and torment on every side; indeed, some of his 
neighbors are unbelievably brutal to him. Many 
a time he nearly runs away from home. At 
last when his misfortunes seem overwhelming, 
a deliverer appears and takes him away to a 
new environment where his immense bulk is to 
be his fortune. 

The tale is pitiful and not pleasant. There 
is a tiresome over-use of parentheses and com- 
ments, and of trite expressions as “our hero,” 
“the humble writer,’ and so forth; but the 
author’s tone, while not literary, is sincere and 
sympathetic, and worthy a happier subject. In- 
cidentally it may be said that Mr. Tennyson 
is a grandson of the poet of the Victorian age. 

Duffield & Co. 


Suip oF Corat, THE. 
By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
Another volume telling of the search for 
hidden treasure, similar to Kidd’s chest, by an 
author familiar with the sea and its incon- 


stancy. Duffield & Co. 


Stories THAT END WELL. 
By Octave Thanet. 

These short stories prove the author’s optimis- 
tic nature which lends charm to all her works. 
She reaches the heart of her characters, thereby 
bringing them into intimate relations with her 
readers. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Such a Woman. 
Owen and Leita Kildare. 

A throbbing realistic Bowery story by one 
of the dwellers of that crowded vicinity. All 
the misery accompanying poverty is shown with 
the story of how a victim of circumstances in 
abject squalor rose above her vile environment. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


TALES OF THE TowN. 
By Charles Belmont Davis. 

The author of The Stage Door herein pre- 
sents more theatrical stories, wonderfully en- 
tertaining and full of human interest and pathos. 

Duffield & Co. 


Texas Rancer, A. 
By William Macleod Raine. 

All the local atmosphere of the West is viv- 
idly reproduced in this volume. It is full of 
adventure and romance ranking well with Bucky 
O’Connor and Wyoming, earlier works of the 
author. 


G. W. Dillingham Company. 


VIVIAN OF MACKINAC. 
By William C. Levere. 

Vivian’s love for her brother, who was a 
fugitive from justice, led her to seach for him 
in the world hitherto unknown to her, where 
she faces struggles and hardships which lose 
their bitterness in her forgetfulness of self. 
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The illustrations are very pleasing and un- 
usual. 


Forbes & Co. 


WATCHER OF THE SKIES, THE. 
By Gustave Frederick Mertins. 

This is an unusual story of a man who hypno- 
tizes others, who ruled the thoughts and ac- 
tions of other men by his own abnormal mind. 
Dr. O’Brien, “the watcher of the skies,” prac- 
ticed his theories on a young fellow whose men- 
tal faculties were temporarily unbalanced, owing 
to an automobile accident. 

The tortures that the young man underwent, 
in the cause of science, are terrible. He is 
caused to forget his old life and everybody 
whom he had met. 

Finally the power is withdrawn and Henley 
continues in his former way. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Wuom Gop HatH Jotnep. 
By Arnold Bennett. 

A rather frank portrayal of two divorce cases, 
and their circumstances, which took place in one 
of the “Five Towns.” It is written to show 
how the English divorce laws work—or fail 


to work. In one case a wife is unfaithful, in 
the other case a husband, in neither case does 
the law fit the requirements. Altogether it is 
an interesting study, though by no means the 
enjoyable book Mr. Bennett usually writes. 
George H. Doran Company. 


YELLOW PEARL, THE. 
By Adeline Teskey. 

The story of the orphan daughter of a Chinese 
mother and an American father. She is brought 
to America to live with her grandmother, whose 
household consists of herself, a snobbish daugh 
ter, and an indifferent, go-as-you-please son. 
The aunt of the young stranger seeks to con 
ceal her Oriental origin and by doing so deeply 
wounds the girl’s feelings. 

The story is told in diary form, written by 
the heroine, and her impressions of occidental 
ways and people have a quaintness and a naivete 
that are distinctly charming. Happily, her 
grandmother has a chauffeur who proves to 
be a medical student, and when he decides to 
go to China as a medical missionary the “yellow 
pearl” is quite prepared to accept the invitation 
to go with him as his wife. 

George H. Doran Company. 


JUVENILES 


ADVENTURES IN THE Far NortHu. 
ADVENTURES IN THE Far WEsT. 
Edited by Herbert Strang. 
Interesting narratives collected to make a 
series of boys’ books on “The Romance of the 
World.” Fully illustrated in color. 
George H. Doran Company. 


BABES IN BIRDLAND. 
By Laura Bancroft. 

The adventures of two small children among 
the birds; fairy-tales that introduce tortoises, 
and larks, and eagles, and bluejays, and a large 
variety of other creatures of the wood. Cleverly 
illustrated in both color and black and white. 

Reilly & Britton Company 


BARTLEY: FRESHMAN PITCHER. 
By William Heyliger. 
A baseball story with the scenes laid in col- 
lege, a book for boys of from twelve to eigh- 
teen. D. Appleton & Co 


Bitty: His SumMER AWAKENING. 
By Charles Keen Taylor. 

“Billy” is the son of wealthy parents, and 
he is handicapped at school by the fact of his 
wealth. The object of the story, which is the 
first in the “Billy” series, is to show how Billy 
overcame prejudice and grew into a live, like- 
able, wholesome boy. 

Little, Brown & Co 


Book or GorpEN Deeps, A. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Lire oF NELson, THE. 
By Robert Southey. 
SToRIES FROM GRIMM. 
Quentin Durwarp. 
By Sir Walter Scott. 


Wonper Book, A. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

The “Herbert Strang Library” for boys and 
girls, inexpensive adaptations, well-illustrated 
and neatly bound. 

George H. Doran Company 


Borper Boys on THE TRAIL, THE. 
By Freemont B. Deering. 

An exciting boys’ tale of the West, with such 
features as “A Race for Life,” “In the Hands 
of the Enemy.” “A Drop in the Dark,” “A 
Ride for the Hills” and “The Round-Up.” 

Hurst & Co 


Boy Forrune Hunters iN THE SoutH SEAs 
THE. 
By Floyd Akers 
The sixth in this series of adventures for 
boys. Plenty of “go,” with good, wholesome 
heroes of the manly type, and a lot of informa- 
tion about places far and unknown. 
Reilly & Britton Company 


Boy Scouts In THE Marne Woops. 
By James Otis. 

Stories about the Boy Scouts grow greater in 
number. This one takes a band of boys. to 
the big woods of Maine, and describes the fun 
they had camping. A healthy, up-to-date story. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Boys’ Story or Zesuton M. Pike, THE. 
Edited by M. G. Humphreys. 

This story of the great explorer of the South- 
west is based on his own diary and papers, now 
written up to form a clean-cut narrative of a 
life that was marked by “courage, endurance and 
duty faithfully performed.” 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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Circte K, THe. 
By Edwin L. Sabin. 

A rapid story of ranch life written especially 
for boys. The Bar B boys have gone in for 
sheep, and this is a tale of how they fought 
for their flock. The text is admirably illus- 
trated. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


DororHy Brooke’s EXPERIMENTS. 
By Frances Campbell Sparhawk. 

Dorothy is one year older than she was in 
the last book, and now she is almost grown up. 
She is beginning to have her glimpses of 
romance, and also a hint of those troubles that 
come to persons of temperament when they 
come into contact with various kinds of human 
nature. But it is a happy book, and Dorothy 
is a sweet, wholesome, properly ambitious girl. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


DorotHy DaINTy AT THE MOUNTAINS. 
By Amy Brooks. 
The annual “Dorothy Dainty” book, full of 
summer breezes and appeals to the child-life. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
DrEADNOUGHT Boys on Barrie Practice, THE. 
By Captain Wilbur Lawton. 

A book for boys that combines knowledge 
of naval operations with a splendid story of 
young life and courage. 

Hurst & Co. 


For YARDLEY. 
By Ralph Henry Barbour. 

Among the best stories written about Ameri- 
can school life are Mr. Barbour’s tales. They 
are just the right thing for the healthy-minded. 
ambitious boy. For Yardley is a book that tells 
all about the boys at a big school and all about 
their sports. 


D. Appleton & Co 


Four Boys 1n THE YOSEMITE. 
By E. T. Tomlinson. 

A book of personally gained information 
about our most treasured natural possession. 
The fact that the information is given in the 
form of a story that involves the adventures of 
four boys only makes it the more attractive. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


Four Gorpons. 

The “four Gordons” is a book for boys and 
girls of from thirteen to sixteen. There are 
three boys and a girl, and the interest centers 
principally in their school life. The book is 
wholly pleasant and refined, full of fun of the 
innocent kind, and therefore just the book to 
put into the hands of a live, active boy and girl. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


FraNK ARMSTRONG’S VACATION. 
By Matthew M. Colton. 
A book for boys of from twelve to eighteen 
years, with four illustrations by Arthur O. 


Scott. 
Hurst & Co. 


From ConQguest TO CHARTER. 
By Estelle Ross. 


BirtH oF ENGLAND, THE. 
By Estelle Ross. 


Dawn oF BritisH History, THE. 
By Alice Corkran. 

Stories of early England, ably illustrated, and 
prepared for the use of boys and girls and 
younger students. Many old familiar tales are 
told, but in such a way as to give them new and 
delightful interest. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Happy CHILDREN. 
By Ella Farman Pratt. 

These are ostensibly “bedtime” stories, little 
tales about children for children, stories of ’Lit- 
tle Miss Christmas,” “The Doll’s Sister,” “Dor- 
othy’s Picnic,” “The Little Wild-Flower Club,” 
“The Little Girl that Was Lost” and “Little 
Hope’s Country Summer.” The book is illus- 
trated in colors. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


HELEN Grant’s Harvest YEAR. 
By Amanda M. Douglas. 

The last of the “Helen Grant” books, in which 
Helen goes abroad and finally becomes engaged 
to a young clergyman. This has been an ad- 
mirable set of wholesome, attractive tales for 
girls of from twelve to twenty years of age. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


In Tupor Times. 
In Stewart TIMEs. 
By Edith L. Elias. 

Two volumes of brief character-studies of 
great men and women in the Tudor and Stew- 
art periods of English history. In the first vol- 
ume there are sketches of Henry VII, Henry 
VIII, Edward VI, Mary, Elizabeth, Wolsey, 
Cranmer, Knox, Cabot, Drake, Philip Sidney, 
Raleigh, Caxton, More, Spenser and Shakes- 
peare. The other volume takes up Hampden. 
Wentworth, William Penn, Milton, Bunyan. 
Swift, Bacon, Newton, Wren and Charles I. 
Oliver Cromwell, William and Mary and Anne. 
Excellent books for the schools. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co 


Jackson AND His HENLEY FRIENDs. 
By Frank E. Channon. 

Another of the “Henley Schoolboys’” series, 
with more adventures of Roger Jackson, the 
American Boy at the English School. These 
books show the difference between the ideals of 
American and English school-life, and are there- 
fore unusually full of interest. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Jester oF St. Trmoruy’s, THE. 
By Arthur Stanwood Pier. 

A new “St. Timothy” book, a splendidly vivid 
portrayal of youthful life in a big school where 
sports play an important part and many of the 
ideals of American manhood are formed. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Lanp WE Live In, THE. 
By Overton W. Price. 
This is sub-titled “The Boys’ Book of Con- 
servation.” Gifferd Pinchot, president ef the 
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National Conservation Association, writes a 
foreword, in which he says: “I have never 
seen so good a statement of the great conserva- 
tion problem as this.” Which means, that while 
the book was prepared primarily for younger 
readers, it is safe to presume that many older 
people will enjoy having so simple and clear an 
explanation of an important subject. The book 
is ably illustrated throughout. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


Larry Burke, SOPHOMORE. 
By Frank I. Odell. 

A continuation of Larry Burke, Freshman, 
and just as entertaining as its predecessor. Col- 
lege games come in for many interesting de- 
scriptions. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


Lire oF GRANT FoR Boys AND Girts, A. 
By Warren Lee Goss. 

This is the first life of Grant that has been 
written for young people. It is simple, compre- 
hensive and entertaining, possessing the quality 
of reliability that is essential to all biography 
combined with the clean-cut, easy expression 
that appeals to boys and girls. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Lost GarDEN, THE. 
By Lettice Bell. 

Another book of Bible stories, beginning with 
the Garden of Eden, and narrating the tales of 
Noah, Enoch and Abraham. As in the case of 
the Never-Old Stories, published last year, the 
margins give the Bible chapters that relate the 
Originals, with parentheses for the little reader 
to fill in the exact verses referred to. These 
are excellent exercise books for children’s Bible- 
study, and they are at the same time written in 
such a way as to engage a child’s attention from 
the beginning. 

George H. Doran Company. 


Master Frisky’s Heroism. 
By Clarence Hawkes. 

Master Frisky is a handsome, lovable Collie 
and this is the story of his courage and gentle- 
ness and his fine nature generally. The story 
has its moral, since it presents Frisky taking 
part in the right against the wrong and helping 
the weak against the strong. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 


Marta In HOLiLanp. 
HASSAN IN Ecypr. 
By Etta Blaisdell McDonald and Julia 
Dalrymple. 

Two new volumes in the series, “Little People 
Everywhere,” one the story of a fisherman’s 
daughter in a quaint Dutch fishing village and 
the other a delightful little tale of an Egyptian 
boy in Egypt, with all the atmosphere of that 
wonderful land vividly suggested. It pays to 
give children books that inform even as they 
entertain—these books are just right for this 
purpose. Little, Brown & Co. 


My Very First Lirrte GERMAN Book. 
My Very First Litrte SpANnisH Book. 

Two new “Very First” books, with words 
and sentences in German and Spanish, the trans- 


lations in parentheses below and pictures to illus- 
trate the words. 
George H. Doran Company. 


Oak Srreet Boys’ Crus, THE. 
By Warren L. Eldred. 

The story of rival boys’ clubs, involving their 
sports, their defeats, their triumphs. Boys’ clubs 
are growing more and more popular, hence there 
is a demand for stories that tell about such 
clubs. And Mr. Eldred’s experience has been 
such that he speaks with authority. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


On THE CINDER PaTH. 
By Arthur Duffey. 

Arthur Duffey was the world’s champion 
sprinter from 1901 to 1905. His story of Archie 
Hartley’s first year at Donchester, with all its 
information about running in connection with 
its interesting pictures of boy life in a great 
American school, will find favor among a wide 
circle of boys who read. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


Pecks in Camp, THE. 
By A. T. Dudley. 

Another story about the Peck twins, a story 
for boys to add to their library of favorite tales 
about boys. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


Prue’s Merry TIMEs. 
By Amy Brooks. 

The annual “Prue” book, with a new story 
about a lovable little girl who has won a whole 
host of friends among small readers. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


QUEsT OF THE Four, THE. 
Scouts OF THE VALLEY, THE. 
By Joseph A. Altsheler. 

The first of these is a story of the Texan 
plains, while the scenes of the other are laid 
in the Valley of Wyoming. Both books have 
youthful heroes, whose adventures with In- 
dians and cowboys will keep the boy reader in 
a continuous state of “thrills.” 

D. Appleton & Co. 


Scoutinc For Licht Horse Harry. 
By John Preston True. 

The fourth volume in the “Stuart Schuyler” 
series, following the career of Thomas Ludlow 
from Bunker Hill to his exploits as captain of 
scouts under Colonel Harry Lee. A _ whole- 
some, entertaining, instructive story for boys. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


StroKE Oar, THE. 
Sanpy SAWYER, SOPHOMORE. 
By Ralph D. Paine. 

Two tales of school life for boys of from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age. They are 
really splendid pictures of American college life 
and American young manhood. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


UNMANNERLY TIGER, THE. 
By William Elliot Griffis. 
Korean tales told for young people. The 
legends of the once-hermit kingdom provide a 
rich field for stories, and their simplicity makes 
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them especially appropriate for engaging the 
interest of children. Dr. Griffis has done well 
to give us these picturesque, colorful, highly im- 
aginative tales, put into our own tongue, with 
pictures in color that make the book doubly 
interesting and beautiful. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
VicrorINE’s Book. 
By Nina Rhoades. 
A small American girl living in France writes 
a diary, and does it entertainingly as well, add- 
ing one more likeable little heroine to Miss 
Rhoades’ already lengthy list. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company 


WHat HappenepD AT OLENBERG. 
By Clifford Howard. 

A fairy-tale for the little folks with color 
pictures and clever pen sketches—the kind of 
thing a boy or girl of eight or ten enjoys. 

Reilly & Britton Company 





Wuen Moruer Lets Us Ptay. 
By Angelo M. Keyes. 

Suggestions for Play, beginning with puzzles 
and charades, and running to puppet shows and 
real little sketches that provide a form of ama- 
teur theatricals for the little ones. Many a 
mother will welcome this volume of hints, 
as will many a teacher who has to find ways of 
entertaining her pupils on special occasions. 
Voffat, Yard & Co 


Wonper Lapy, THE. 
By Ella L. Moseley. 

A beautiful but mysterious young woman, 
who does much good in the hospitals, is the 
heroine of this tender little love-story, a story 
that will appeal most particularly to the hearts 
of children, who will make many friends among 
the small-invalids who give most of the char- 
acters. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


\ROUND THE BLACK SEA. 
By William Elroy Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis’ journalistic work is too well 
known to need an introduction. This present 
volume gathers his records of impression con- 
cerning the countries bordering on the Black 
Sea: Asia Minor, Armenia, Caucasus, Circassia, 
Daghestan, the Crimea and Roumania. The 
volume is fully illustrated from excellent photo- 
graphs. 

George H. Doran Company 


3y Fett anp DALE at THE ENciisH LAKEs 
By H. D. Rawnsley. 

The canon of Carlisle writes once again of 
his beloved Lake District, the land of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, the beautiful garden spot 
of Eng!and, with its wonders of valley and hill, 
of shining waters, rarely beautiful sunsets, of 
birds and flowers and the things that make 
poetry. Quaint character sketches enter into 
the descriptions, which record various pilgrim- 
ages made to different localities at different 
times, and showing pictures to illustrate the 
text. 

A pleasant book, indeed, one that the friend 
of the poets will love. 

James MacLehose & Sons, Glasgow 


DoMINION OF CANADA, THE. 
By W. L. Griffith. 

A complete history of Canada, tracing events 
and conditions in the dominion from as early 
as 1497, with chapters on Canada under France 
and under England, a discussion of the Hudson 
Bay Company, and a prognostication of the 
destiny of Canada. A full survey is given of 
the people and social conditions, the constitu- 
tional parliament and productions—agriculture, 
minerals, manufactures and fisheries. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


In THE HEE oF ITAty. 
By Martin Shaw Briggs. 
This author has made a complete and detailed 
study of the city of Lecce, an Italian town lit- 


tle visited and therefore practically unknown. 
Its history dates from ancient times and it is 
still a picturesque place in a charming district 
of country. The articles now elaborated to 
make a book appeared originally in the “Archi 
tectural Review” for which periodical the draw 
ings here reproduced were made 


Duffield & Co 


LAND AND THE Book, THE. 
By William M. Thomson. 

A new edition of a volume that contains a 
wealth of Biblical illustrations drawn from the 
manners and customs, the scenes and scenery 
of the Holy Land. It is pictured throughout, 
a big book of thin paper pages, some six hun- 
dred in number, a complete study of Palestine 
and the surroundings amid which the gospel of 
Christ was born. 

Harper & Brothers. 
MASTER PAINTERS. 
Titian. 

These small handbooks each contain five re- 
productions in color of masterpieces by the 
great painters they take up, and the text has 
been ingeniously selected and collected from the 

Reynolds. 
writings of John Ruskin, so that you have really 
a series of books by Ruskin on the great paint- 
ers. As introductions to the study of art these 
Van Dyck. 
make excellent manua!s. 
George H. Doran Company 


My First SUMMER IN THE SIERRA. 
By John Muir. 

The average reader finds a detailed account of 
the flora of a region rather wearisome, yet Mr. 
Muir has dared (or some one has dared for 
him) to give to the public an exhaustive (not 
to say exhausting) work of 350 pages on the 
plant and animal life of the part of California 
known as the Sierra. Interest in the book is 
made even more difficult when one reads the 
date—1869! Now we all know that forty-one 
years makes vast changes in most regions. The 
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present reviewer is not familiar with the Sierra, 
so cannot express an opinion, but if one wanted 
to read up on the subject, I venture to say one 
would be likely to seek information from a 
modern source. What can be said of the book 
is that it is all told in a picturesque way, is 
well written and beautifully illustrated. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


PaRIS THE BEAUTIFUL. 
3y Lilian Whiting. 
A popular reprint of a book that has found 
favor among general readers in large numbers. 


Little, Brown & Co. 


Practica, AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
Edited by Bernhart Paul Holst. 

A five-volume work printed in two volumes, 
on light-weight paper, with flexible leather bind- 
ings, a remarkable achievement by way of pre- 
senting a complete reference library in such a 
form that it may easily be slipped into a trunk 
along with other books. These two volumes 
contain nearly one thousand illustrations; they 
are absolutely up-to-date, and they represent a 
digest of general knowledge that no one can 
afford to be without. 

W. B. Conkey Company. 


SuN AND SHADOW IN SPAIN. 
3y Maud Howe. 
A reprint in new, inexpensive form, designed 
to appeal to the popular taste. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


TurKESTAN: THE Heart or Asia. 
By William Elroy Curtis. 

Russia has kept close guard over her newest 
Asiatic possession, and it was only owing to the 
unique position that Mr. Curtis enjoys as a 
journalist that he succeeded in obtaining the 
requisite permission to enter the forbidden land. 
He now puts into a colorful and romantic nar- 
rative his discoveries made among these wonder- 
ful people with their ruined civilizations, their 
ancient history, their strange customs and ways. 
He visited Bokhara, Askabad, Khiva and Sa- 
markand and he gives his impressions in a 
vivid, attractive way, his shrewd observations 
throwing no small new light on the Far Eastern 
problems that have been confronting the Occi- 
dent. The very interesting illustrations are by 
John T. McCutcheon. 

George H. Doran Company 


VoyAGE OF THE “Wuy Nor.?” THE. 
By Jean Charcot. 

The record of an important expedition to the 
Antarctic regions. The trip is described vividly 
and with charm, and reveals the importance of 
this second French South Polar Expedition, 
which was made in 1908, 1909 and 1910. The 
book is large, handsomely bound, and contains 
many fine illustrations. Hodder & Stoughton. 


WownpkeERS OF THE CoLorApo Desert, THE 
By George Wharton James. 
A new edition of a volume, the demand for 
which has called for this reprinting. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Art IN FRANCE. 
3y Louis Hourticq. 

Another volume in the series “Ars Una,” 
which will comprise a complete survey of the 
art of the world in all ages. The detailed, tech- 
nical account, with the multitude of small cuts 
illustrating the text, makes this one of the most 
valuable art reference books that has been pub- 
lished in a form sufficiently reasonable in price 
for general distribution. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


BEAUTY CULTURE. 
3y William A. Woodbury. 

The cousin and associate of the Woodbury 
who is famous for his soap now writes a com- 
prehensive study of the proper treatment of the 
skin, including instructions on scalp massage, 
facial massage, flesh reduction, removal of blem- 
ishes, care of eyes, teeth, etc. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


Book oF Nimsé Beasts, A. 
By Douglas English. 

A happily written little book on the small 
animals, stories told by a well-known and ex- 
pert English photographer about bats, tadpoles, 
frogs, beetles, rabbits, butterflies, wasps, weas- 
els, grasshoppers and chameleons. The little 
tales—at once entertaining and full of facts 
worth knowing—are illustrated by something 
over two hundred photographs, all made by the 
author. Dana Estes & Co. 


Be or Goop CHEER. 
3y Joseph S. van Dyke. 

Eight religious essays in the spirit of the 
book’s title, followed by sixteen compositions in 
verse. The motif throughout is reverent, cheer- 
ful, sympathetic, helpful and sweet even though 


somewhat commonplace in treatment and ordi- 
nary in thought. 


300K oF ScorrisH Poetry, THE. 
By Sir George Douglas. 

Uniform with the Oxford Book of English 
Verse and the Dublin Book of Irish Verse. The 
present collection is complete almost to exhaus- 
tiveness and is therefore entirely representative. 
By means of an.elaborate glossary the diff- 
culties of language have been practically elimi- 
nated, leaving a book that is a veritable treasure 
house of poetry that—outside of Scott and Burns 
and a few others—is largely unknown. 


Baker & Taylor Company. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND How to Grow THEM. 
By I. L. Powell. 

A complete manual of instruction in the grow- 
ing of the chrysanthemum, with points for the 
beginner, directions for preparing soil and plant- 
ing, and chapters designed to help growers for 
commercial purposes. A full list of types and 
varieties is given and there are numerous illus- 


trations. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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CONSERVATION OF NATIONAL IDEALS. 

By Mrs. D. B. Wells, Prof. Edward A. Steiner, 
Ray Stannard Baker, Prof. Walter C. 
Rauschenbusch, Miss E. B. Vermilys, Rev 
Charles L. Thompson, D. D. 

This is the latest issue in the series of hand- 
books issued by The Council of Women for 
Home Missions. The books are prepared for 
home mission study classes and cover a wide 
range of subjects. The present volume is the 
work of six writers, each particularly fitted for 
treating the subject of the chapter assigned. 
Some of the writers are well-known in author- 
ship and what they say ought to command at 
tention. Indeed, all the writers speak of that 
whereof they know and by authority. If there 
is any criticism to be passed it is that one misses 
in some of the articles the firmness and boldness 
of hand for which the authors are famed. But 
the bock has a purpose which it will doubtless 
meet better than more incisive treatises could 
have done. 


CoriLLIoN FicurEs. 
By Joel H. Watkins. 

A booklet for the ball-room, explanatory and 
brief, gotten up in the form of an attractive 
paper-bound volume such as might be suitable 
for gift-making. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


Day Unto Day. 
By Louis Howland. 

A collection of short essays on religious and 
ethical questions of a very sane, well-balanced, 
even though not distinctly profound or brilliant, 
type. From the orthodox point of view, the 
positions are “safe.” But their safety lies quite 
as much in their modern consciousness as 
in their traditional attachment. The  chap- 
ter on “The Question of Heresy” is com- 
mended both to radicals and to conservatives 
as a candid view of the truth. The same is 
true of other chapters which touch the vitals of 
matters in dispute. 5 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


DEFENCE OF PREJUDICE, A. 
By John Gricr Hibben, 

A collection cf essays of which the first gives 
title to the book. Written by the professor of 
logic at Princeton they are clear, sane and sound 
in their field. On the other hand they are not 
dry or hard as the professional logician is some- 
times supposed to be. The essays are instructive 
and stimulating, although not marked by pro- 
fundity or great originality and they amply re- 
pay careful reading. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


DoctrrINE oF Evo.ution, THE. 
By Professor Henry Edward Crampton. 

A collection of lectures under the Hewitt 
Foundation edited and published for the con- 
sideration of a wider audience than that which 
heard them originally. The author is professor 
of Zoology at Columbia and one of the most 
prominent exponents of Monism in this country. 
The work is an effort to explain in simple lan- 
guage and within as brief a compass as possible 
the doctrine of evolution and to give as much 
evidence as is possible without going into a 


mass of detail. Although the author is a dis- 
ciple of Haeckel, it would be hard to find a 
greater difference between two books on the 
same side of the same subject than exists be- 
tween The Riddle of the Universe and the pres- 
ent work. Dr. Crampton is no less certain of 
his views than the great professor at Jena, but 
he is less dogmatic and much more kindly in 
spirit. 
Nowhere will be found within the same space 
a better exposition of evolution historically and 
scientifically. The author is fair enough to ex 
plain what others think on the subject and there 
are no polemics in the book, rather an appeal to 
intelligence through an argument which will 
convince most persons save those who will not 
see. This as to the main features of evolution. 
As to some of the larger questions involved, 
such as the origin of matter and life, the sub- 
ject of immortality or the whole subject of 
deism, the author says little and argues not at 
all, but merely expresses his own views. But 
in his concluding chapter he does give us some 
ethical views which are admirable and which 
hardly fall short of those taught by the most 
orthodox theologian so far as social duties are 
concerned. In fact, it may be that he goes 
beyond some of them, for he declares that serv- 
ice for others is the highest law of biology and 
that, whether or not one believes in immortality 
and a First Cause, the plain teaching of science 
is helpfulness. As compared with German 
works on this subject, the present volume reads 
like a novel. It is so full ef life and illustra 
tion, so kindly as well as scientific, that it is 
certain to stimulate many readers who hitherto 
have either ignored, feared or hated the subject. 
The Columbia University Press. 


EssentiAL ELEMENTs oF BusinEss CHARACTER. 
By Herbert G. Stockwell. 

In this small volume the author has set down 
some good, solid facts, interspersed with prac- 
tical advice, about “Business Organization,” 
“Business Knowledge,” “Business Energy,” 
“Business Reliability,’ “Business Economy,” 
“System in Business,” “Financial Ability in Busi- 
ness,” “Some Overlooked Expenses,” “Imagined 
Profits” and “Business Sentiments.” Much con- 
tained in the volume was first printed in the 
“Outlook,” and there is a good deal of plain 
common sense as well as a number of undis- 
putable facts that are still overlooked, given in 
the papers. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


Frowrer Anruotocy, A. 
By Alfred Rawlings. 

Mr. Rawlings is an artist who has taken a 
number of well-known poems that have flowers 
for their subjects, and has painted twelve ex- 
quisite pictures to illustrate them. The result 
is a dainty book that will undoubtedly find favor 
among all who care for flowers or for poetry. 


Dana Estes & Co. 


Fryinc Macuines To-Day. 
By William Duane Ennis. 

A brief, descriptive hand-book of up-to-date 
aeroplanes and balloons, useful for general in- 
formation or as a textbook. 

D. Van Nostrand Company. 
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From FrEEpomM To DEspoTisM. 
By Charles M. Hollingsworth. 

Mr. Hollingsworth sub-titles his book “a ra- 
tional prediction and forewarning.” The es- 
sential proposition is that active economic de- 
velopment is a necessary basis for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of free government and 
that free institutions inevitably decline as na- 
tional economic development is completed. It 
is plain that the only outcome of this proposition 
is the sure downfall of democracy in any part 
of the world. 

The argument is drawn from one aspect of 
history. It rests on two premises—that traits of 
national character and the structural devel- 
opment or fixity of government depend on 
economic conditions. The author holds that no 
such trait as the spirit of independence or the 
love of liberty can be produced by education but 
must be inborn. Such inborn characteristics, he 
considers, to be of primary import in the de- 
termination. Here is the first weakness of the 
book. It assumes as a fact of heredity that 
which is scientifically untenable. 

Nevertheless, the argument is not invalidated 
bv this question of heredity as against education. 
The real issue is, how far does economy deter- 
mine the fate of the republic? The contention 
is that private property ownership is necessary 
to civilized society. This runs to monopoly and 
to despotic class control. The argument courses 
through the causes and effects of change and 
fixity as seen in history. American economic 
development, the author finds, is now approach- 
ing completion. The decline of legislative and 
the intensifying of executive power toward 
despotism follow in natural course. Despotism 
arises out of economic fixity while freedom arises 
out of economic development. In the imme- 
diate future freedom is likely to grow, but later 
the conversion of natural resources to man’s 
uses will be so complete that despotism will be 
universal. The thesis is thoroughly worked out 
within its own limitations, but it takes no ac- 
count of moral and spiritual control and is there- 
for inconclusive. 


Girt THAT Disappears, THE 
By Gen. Theodore A. Bingham. 

A former commissioner of police for Greater 
New York, General Bingham here presents a 
number of facts concerning the white slave traf- 
fic. There is nothing sensational in the book; 
the facts are stated clearly and plainly without 
embellishment of any kind. And they are im- 
portant facts—of the kind every one should 
know. Richard G. Badger. 


GumpsEs oF NEw York. 

An illustrated guide book, in the form of a 
handsomely illustrated volume, in which are pic- 
tured all the places of interest in the metropolis. 
In addition there are pictures showing electric 
effects and notes on the electric industry as it 
is exemplified in the city. ; 

The New York Edison Company. 


Great CoMPANIONS, THE. 
Wannperrr, THE. 
By Henry Bryan Binns. 
The first of these volumes consists of poetical 
prose paragraphs on nature, humanity, love and 


kindred themes, such as a philosopher and poet 
would contemplate. The second volume is com- 
posed of verses of a unique variety, reflecting 
something of Walt Whitman and not a little of 
William Blake. B. W. Huebsch. 


GROWTH OF THE MIssiONARY CONCEPT. 
By John F. Goucher. 

Lectures given at the Syracuse University— 
reviewing the growth of the missionary idea as 
it has been revealed in work thus far accom- 
plished. Eaton & Mains 


Hatr-Hours with THE SUMMER STARS. 
By Mary Proctor. 

Observations made at the Yerkes Observatory, 
now put into popular, readable form for the un- 
initiated. who have an interest in astronomy 
but not the time for making a technical study. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Home Fun. 
By Cecil H. Bullwant. 

A book for amateur theatricals, magic and 
a variety of novel entertainments, introducing 
features that will provide plenty of amusement 
at home during the winter evenings. Clear in- 
structions are given regarding each form of 
fun described, so that anybody can master the 
details. The book is generously pictured. 

Dodge Publishing Company. 


In Token oF Fonp FRIENDSHIP. 

An exquisite little book in an appropriately 
named “Exquisite Series.” It contains brief se- 
lections on friendship, printed on fine paper in 
a vellum-bound volume, the cover beautifully 
illuminated in gold and colors; the title-page 
daintily decorated, and a frontispiece panel in 
colors. One of the choice small books that 
make just the right gift. 

Dodge Publishing Company. 


Kry-Notrs of Optimism. 
By Calvin Weiss Laufer. 

The critic easily sees that this book is a ser- 
ies of sentimental religious essays or sermonettes 
and after wondering why publishers encourage 
trade in such commonplaces he turns to the 
preface for possible light. There he finds that 
the author himself says that the chapters are 
“brisk and pungent and have an Emersonian 
flavor that is ozone to the intellect.” Jn the face 
of such testimony the critic subsides. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


MusHroom HaAnpsook, THE. 
By Elisabeth L. Lathrop. 
A small manual devoted to the study of mush 
rooms and to the methods of cooking them. 
J. S. Ogilvie Company. 


New Census ATLAS OF THE Wor -p. 
By E. G. Ravenstein. 

A big, new, handsome atlas, illustrated in 
full color, statistics brought up to date, and 
maps drawn according to the very latest find- 
ings as to locations, political changes, etc. The 
complete official 1910 census of the United 
States, arranged alphabetically by States, is 
printed in the back of the book. 

- Reilly & Britton Company. 
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Dear Friends: -- 


There are three things we should like to 
call to your attention at the present time: First, to 
the size and contents of our Christmas issue, undoubt- 
edly the handsomest number we have ever printed; 
second, the PROSPECTUS of THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY for 


1912; and third, THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY ART CALENDAR 
for 1912. 


The December issue will contain practically 
everything that is to be known about the holiday 
books, from the tiniest juvenile to the biggest gift- 
book of the season, with an illustration for almost 
every page. 


The PROSPECTUS for 1912 will be ready for distri- 
bution by November lst. Most of its contents will be 
printed in the advertising section of the December 
number, but our eight-page booklet--in itself a very 
artistic bit of printing--will be sent you upon 
receipt of your postcard request. Also, should you 
wish to send a few of these prospectuses to friends 
whom you think would be interested, your request for 
any number not over five will be honored. 


THE ART CALENDAR for the coming year is even more 
beautiful than our last year's Calendar, which has 
been so highly praised. And it has this distinctive 
value--it cannot be bought. It will, however, be sent 
to every person who, any time between this and Decem- 
ber 24, will order THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY for 1912 sent 
to a friend as a Christmas gift--an ideal gift for 
any book reader; in reality, twelve gifts in one, with 
as much of surprise value in July as in January. We 
announce your gift by a card and send the Calendar to 
you; and we promise promptness in the delivery of 
cards, magazines and calendars. 


Let us take this opportunity of thanking you for 
your ever kind interest in our magazine and of ex- 
pressing our deep appreciation of that interest. 


Yours sincerely, 


The Editor of THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY. 








RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


COPYRIGHT BY GESSFORD 


AUTHOR OF 
"IN PALESTINE®* PORTRAIT SERIES, NO. 303 
*TeE CELESTIAL PASSION THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
"TWO WORLOS DECEMBER, 1911 . 








“THE CLERK ... WENT DOWN 


A SLIDE ON CORNHILL” 
A painting by A. C. Michael. From in “A Christmas Carol” 


by Charl Dickens. By permission of Hodder d& Stoughton 
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Old Friends and New 


From The Garden of Love 
(See Selections) 


The Gift of a Book 


Suggestions from the Season’s Output of Books 
Especially Prepared for Christmas Giving 
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FICTION 


{ccidental Honeymoon, An. 

By David Potter. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

A clever and entertaining romance of a young 
man and a young woman—the latter something 
of a mystery, the solution to which gives a sur- 
prising denouement. They are pleasant people, 
these of the little tale, and Cupid is busy among 
them. Hence this odd and “accidental” honey- 
moon. 


Basset. 

By S. G. Tallentyre. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

A narrative of simple village life of seventy 
years ago written in a restful easy style. The 
author is known for her studies of characters 
famous in French history. In turning her at- 
tention to quieter walks of life she shows the 
same skill and ability as in her previous efforts. 
Her character drawing is true and the chronicle 
of the dwellers in Basset amusing as well as 
touching. This is a special Christmas edition of 
the book, bound attractively with a charming 
frontispiece in color by C. M. Burd. 


Beasley's Christmas Party. 


By Booth Tarkington. Harper & Bros. 


A reprint of a Christmas that first 


appeared several years ago. 


story 


Fourth Physician, The. 
By Montgomery Pickett. A. C. Mce- 
Clurg & Co. 

This is a Christmas story telling how a 
fashionable young doctor, out of the midst of 
his selfish life, is brought to a great realiza- 
tion of his own shortcomings through the 
fatal illness of a little child of the slums. The 
most striking character in the book is that 
of the old negro servant, Hilary, who had 
his honest prayer answered in a way that 
worked good to an entire group of more 
worldly-minded people. 


Girl of the Golden West, The. 
By David Belasco. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Mr. Belasco has novelized his famous play 
to make a romance. ‘Those. who know the 
play will be interested in this form of it, 
while for those who do not know it, the book 


will be a treat. The color illustrations are by 
J. N. Marchand. 
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Haunted Photograph, The. 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
Company. 

Whether Ruth McEnery Stuart elects to write 
of white folk or “cullud,” one is rather sure to 
find the tale of interest. This, her newest book, 
is a little volume of four short stories. 

For skilful and sympathetic delineation of 
the Southern darky Mrs. Stuart is very well 
known and two of the new stories will help add 
to that reputation. “A Case in Diplomacy” por- 
trays the quaint and humorous side of the Afri- 
can character, while the other narrative is in a 
rather more serious vein. 


The 


Century 
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tily bound with pictorial cover and illustrations 
in color. 
Littlest Rebel, The. 
By Edward Peple. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
A pathetic story of the daughter of a Con- 
federate spy. When Colonel Morrison comes 
to take Herbert Cary, Virgie—for the sake of 
“daddy” and General Lee—tells a lie. But 
Cary betrays himself, and Colonel Morrison, 
because of his own loved little girl at home, 
saves his enemy’s life. It is extremely tender 
and touching—one of those sad little pictures 


of the big sorrows that the Civil War brought 
forth 


From The Love Story of a Maiden of Cathay 


Little Child Shall Lead Them, A. 
3y Adeline M. Teskey. George H 
Company. 

A tender Christmas story, revealing the in- 
fluence of a small girl in India, who was 
adopted by a farmer’s wife in America. How 
the farmer himself wanted to have a share in 
the adopted child, and what it meant to him to 
know of that faraway little girl, who, if she were 
at home, would probably call him “pa,” makes a 
most touching narrative, a Christmas lesson that 
is very sweet and very real. The book is dain- 


Doran 


Love Story of a Maiden of Cathay, The. 
F. H. Revell Company. 

These are letters from a Chinese girl to her 
cousin, a medical student in Edinburgh. The 
little Chinese woman belongs to the new era: 
she is educated, her natural intelligence is 
trained; she rebels against the rigid customs of 
her country and flees from her home to escape 
an arranged marriage. Her letters trace her 
development from a quiet, absolutely con- 
tented maiden, taking everything Chinese for 
granted, to a modern and strong woman, who 
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gives her tender love to a Scotch doctor work- 
ing in her country. The book is illuminating 
as well as entertaining; its love story is 
simplicity itself and charming. 


Mansion, The. 
By Henry van Dyke. Harper & Bros. 

A Christmas story that is really a sermon 
and that will touch many hearts. Its text might 
be: “It were easier for a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” Unless, 
indeed, the man be “born again.” 


Money Moon, The. 

By Jeffery Farnol. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A handsome Christmas edition of Mr. Far- 
nol’s new story, with color pictures by Arthur 
I. Keller. 


Vy Ragpicker. 
By Mary E. Waller. Little, Brown & Co. 
Miss Waller writes a classic in this story of 
the girl ragpicker who adopted the great Notre 
Dame to be her mother since she had no mother 
of her own and needed one so badly. Nanette 
stood the test—even the test that Linsprie, the 
black wolf, set for her, when he said in his heart 
for ten long years: “She is mine—mine alone; 
but I will try her with hunger and cold. She 
shall freeze and starve, but her soul must be 
white.” And her soul was white, when Linsprie 
found her crouching by the pillar in the Church 


of Our Lady—who had been her mother in 
the hour when temptation was strong. Only 
a ragpicker, but her soul—it was white. 


Padre Ignacio. 

By Owen Wister. Harper & 

Although Padre Ignacio was secluded in a 
small mission in California his heart longed 
for the gay surroundings of his French home, 
forever denied him. How his love for music 
filled the gloomy hours with melody makes this 
volume a dainty bit of work. 


Brothers. 


Peter and Wendy. 

By J. M. Barrie. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

More adventures of Peter Pan and Wendy, 
who, with her brothers, Michael and John, flies 
away in the company of Peter to the Neverland. 
But bye and bye Wendy grows up and then 
when Peter, who can never grow old, comes for 
her, she has to tell him that she can no longer 


BIOGRAPHY 


Brownings, The, Their Life and Art. 
By Lilian Whiting. Little, Brown & Co. 
There has been a great deal written about 
the Brownings, about them separately and 
about their life together. In all literature 
there is no other love story more distinctly 
or sweetly human. But for all that has been 
said, Miss Whiting’s book is in no way super- 
flous; we should call it an important and valu- 
able contribution to biographical literature and 
we would emphasize its unique quality of sym- 
pathetic interpretation that makes the story 
it has to tell even more than usually touching 
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fly. So Peter takes Wendy’s baby, and when 
that baby has grown up he takes her baby. 
And, as Mr. Barrie says: “So it will go on, 
so long as children are gay and innocent and 
heartless.” For children know things that 
grown-ups have forgotten to remember. 

The main section of the volume is concerned 
with what happened among the pirates and fair- 
ies of the Neverland whither Wendy and her 
brothers went, making more or less a continua- 
tion of the original Peter Pan narrative. 

All of Mr. Barrie’s gentle humor and his fine 
tenderness for children is again displayed in 
this story; if he made us believe in fairies when 
he created Peter for us, he now sustains us in 
our belief through Peter’s further escapades. 

The volume is quaintly illustrated with draw- 
ings by F. D. Bedford that are quite in the 
style of William Blake’s most fascinating 
sketches. 


Sad Shepherd, The. 
By Henry van Dyke. 
Sons. 

A little story of the Holy Land in the days 
of the first Christmas, full of tenderness and 
atmosphere and the charm of the poetic that 
Dr. van Dyke often gets into his tales that 
set forth religious truth. 


Their Hearts’ Desire. 
By Frances Foster Perry. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 

How little John Belden’s letter to Santa 
Claus was answered is the theme of this 
uncommonly charming small volume. It is 
by no means a juvenile story, but a heartsome 
one for grown-ups. 


Charles Scribner’s 


Transfiguration of Miss Philura, The. 
By Florence Morse Kingsley. 
Wagnalls Company. 

A holiday presentation edition of this popular 
little story, first published several years ago 
and now put out in an attractive box, printed 
on decorated: pages with pictures in color by 
Ethel Pennewill Brown. 


Funk & 


Virginian, The. 
By Owen Wister. 
pany. 
A new edition with illustrations made espec- 
ially for it by Charles M. Russell and Frederic 
Remington 


The Macmillan Com- 


AND HISTORY 


Miss Whiting says on the very first page: “It 
is difficult to realize that this immortal idyl 
of Poetry, Genius and Love was less than 
fifteen years in duration; out of his seventy- 
seven and her fifty-five years of life.” The 
author divides her material into three periods: 
the period in which Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett developed separately in the 
years before they knew each other; the period 
of their marriage, hence their life together; 
and that long, long period when the poet lived 
and grew and worked alone after his “Lyric 
Love” had passed to her eternal home. Each 
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of these periods 1s developed in detail, ampli- 
tied from the works of others, illuminated by 
letters chosen from the Brownings’ store, and 
further illustrated by personal anecdote se- 
cured from Robert Barrett Browning, the only 
son of the poets, whose kindly interest has 
served to provide Miss Whiting with some ot 
her best matter. Miss Whiting’s frequent so 
journs in Italy have enabled her to give an 
atmosphere to her book that it would not 
otherwise have. Her friendship with the Con- 
tessa Rucellai, of Florence, who was Edith 
Bronson, daughter of Browning’s friend, Mrs 
Bronson, enabled her to have access to let 
ters never before made public but here freely 
used. And last of all, Mr. Robert Barrett 
Browning’s deep personal interest has gone 
so far as to induce him to select many of the 
pictures that are here reproduced—pictures 
that make in themselves a valuable collection 








From A Christmas Carol. With Pictures 
by A. C. Michael 


See “ Classic Reprints” 


Fair Ladies of Hampton Court, The. 

By Clare Jerrold. Little, Brown & Co. 

3iographical sketches of the beautiful women 
of the court of Charles II, including Frances 
Stuart, aptly termed “pretty, childish and _illu- 
sive;” Barbara Villiers, the “wilful;” Elizabeth 
Hamilton, the “high-spirited,” and Margaret 
Brooke, known as the “persistent.” The butter- 
fly careers of these “fair ladies” are here vividly 
painted, revealing for the first time many of the 
life-secrets of those fascinating dames whose 
portraits by Kneller, known as the “Hampton 
Court Beauties,” hang in Hampton Court to 
arouse the curiosity of all who view them. 


Greatest Street in the World, The. 
By Stephen Jenkins. G. P. 
Sons. 

A complete history of Broadway from Bowl- 
ing Green to Albany and from the sevénteenth 
century up to the present. It is an exhaustive 


Putnam's 


study, written entirely from the historical view- 
point and not as Mr. Kerfoot’s book, from 
the viewpoint of the imaginative author who 
sees in a thing its every picturesque aspect. 
The present volume contains one hundred and 
fifty illustrations—mostly from old prints, a 
rare and valuable collection of pictures, as is 
the text a rare and valuable collection of 
facts. 


Loves of the Poets, The. 
By Richard Le Gallienne. Baker & Taylo: 
Company. 

Mr. Le Gallienne has re-told old love stories 
before. Now he writes of the love of the 
Brownings, of Chopin and George Sand, of 
Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonna, of 
Mary Stuart and Chastelard, and of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and Miss Siddal. He does 
it with the touch of genius that every now and 
again gives his work brilliancy; as a poet he 
interprets the poets, and infuses into his nar 
rative something of the glamour that is thei: 
natural heritage. The book is  exquisitels 
made, with portraits that suggest the mellow 
ness of age and the tenderness of poetry 


My Italian Year. 
By Richard Bagot. James Pott & Co 

Essays on historic, social and artistic Ital: 
by a man who has resided in Italy for ove 
twenty years and whose realization of th: 
fact that it is difficult to reconcile the Anglo 
Saxon spirit with that of the Latin races, ha- 
led him to make this interesting and reall: 
important study. The volume is illustrate: 
from photographs that are fresh and beaut: 
ful. 


Napoleon and His Coronation. 
By Frederic Masson. Translated by Fred 
eric Cobb. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
A study of Napoleon from a new point o! 
view, taking up in detail the events that led 





From The Compleat Angler 


See “Classic Reprints” 
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to his coronation; the circumstances that sur- 
rounded that important episode and the re- 
sults as they showed in Napoleon's later at- 
titude toward Josephine. The unique illustra- 
tions in photogravure are especially interesting 
ind every Napoleonic enthusiast will want to 
delve into this volume. 


Romantic Story of the Mayflower Pilgrims, The 

By A. C. Addison. L. C. Page & Co. 

This book tells the story of the coming of 

r the Mayflower and of the people who came 


| 
» 
> Robert Barrett Browning as a Boy 
From The Brownings 
with her; it goes further: it tells what these criticism combines with beautiful pictures to 
pilgrim forefathers have given to our life make this quarto volume one of the choice 
of to-day. It is a book of historical value; books of art of this and other seasons. 
CLASSIC REPRINTS 
Abbe Constantin. a series known as the “Peacock” series, named 
By Ludovic Halevy. Barse & Hopkins. doubtless for the peacock picture stamped on 
An attractive issue of a favorite classic, one of the cover. The paper is good, the type ex- 
FS 


it has added wealth in that it is beautifully 


made and as beautifully illustrated, with a 
series of fine pictures reproduced from old 
prints and more recent photographs. It wil) 


make just the right Christmas gift-book for 
the friend with a New England ancestry 


lurner’s Golden Visions. 
By C. Lewis Hind. 
Stories of Turner, the artist, and of his 
works, with reproductions in color of fifty 
of his paintings and drawings. Valuable art 


Dodd, Mead & Co 
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cellent and the illustrations superior to the 
average line of illustration that appears in the 


classic reprint. 


Burlington Library, The. 
Cranford. 

By Mrs. Gaskell. 
Vicar of Wakefield, The 

By Oliver Goldsmith. 
Tale of Two Cities, A. 

By Charles Dickens. 
Of the Imitation of Christ 

3y Thomas a’Kempis. 
Essays of Elia. 

By Charles Lamb. 

Little, Brown & Co. 


Cheap classic reprints attractively illustrated. 


making gift-books of a useful order. 


Aesop’s Fables. 
The Century Company. 


The famous old fables reprinted with forty 


attractive drawings by E. Boyd Smith. A 
very interesting gift-book suggestion and made 
up in true presentation style 














From The Song of Hiawatha 


Players’ Edition 


Best English Tales. 
Best English and Scottish Ballads. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Pocket volumes of stories and poems, selected 
from the works of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Stevenson and a large number of poets both 
well-known and little known 


Christmas Carol, A. 
By Charles Dickens. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
\ Christmas issue of Dickens’ popular story 
with artistic pictures in color by Ethel Everett, 
a young English artist. Its inexpensiveness 
will add to its appeal among those seeking “a 
real Christmas book.” 


From The Song of Hiawatha 


Houschold Edition 


Christmas Carol, A. 
3y Charles Dickens 
Company. 

This is a truly Christmas book, bright red 
as to cover, stamped with holly leaves in 
gold and a gold and black portrait of Scrooge 
drawn in a few bold, effective strokes. A 
big book, handsomely printed and exquisitely 
illustrated in full color by A. C. Michael, who 
puts the real Christmas spirit of Victorian 
England into his pictures. New attempts to 
portray the famous characters of Dickens are 
many, but few artists have succeeded in catch 
ing so completely the atmosphere of the 
stories and the idiocyncrasies of their people 
as has Mr. Michael. Mr. Reynolds has made 
some great portraits—Mr. Michael makes por 
traits with backgrounds 


George H. Doran 


Chrysanthema, 

Edited by William Hardinge. Thomas B. 

Mosher. 

Poems gathered from the Greek anthology, a 
garland of verses out of print for some years, 
and now reissued in an edition of four hundred 
and fifty copies, done on hand-made paper, as 
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rare a little gift-book as one could find for a 
scholar friend. 


Compleat Angler, The. 
By Izaak Walton. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

A new and elaborate setting for this singu- 
larly loved classic with a series of more than 
a hundred color plates from quaint drawings 
by James Thorpe. The artist has lovingly de- 
picted with a gentle humor the scenes and 
characters of the Angler, giving the true 
English atmosphere to the drawings. It is a 
big book, finely made and each picture is 
separately mounted. It makes a beautiful volume 
and a unique picture collection. 


Decameron, The. 


By Boccaccio. The Robert Clarke Com- 
pany. 


\ fine-paper edition, bound in red leather, of 


this old and not often seen classic. 


Dramatis Personae. 
$y Robert Browning. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 
A red leather gift-book with decorated title- 
page and color illustrations from paintings by 





From Treasure Island 


E. Fortescue Brickdale. A handsome pocket 
volume. 


Earthwork Out of Tuscany. 

3y Maurice Hewlett. ‘Thomas B. Mosher. 

A reprint of the first edition of this master- 
piece of Hewlett and therefore printing inter- 
esting portions that were omitted out of later 
editions. There are also hitherto unpublished 
poems included. The volume is exquisitely 
printed and bound, the edition being limited to 
seven hundred copies, with a frontispiece by 
Sotticelli. An unusual gift-book for the person 
of taste. 


Elegy IVritten in a Country Churchyard. 
3y Thomas Gray. George H. Doran 
Company. 

A delicately decorated and illustrated Christ- 
mas booklet edition of this favorite poem, as 
exquisite a thing as one could hope to buy for 35 
cents. Beautifully covered, each page contain- 
ing a graceful etching, and with full page pic- 
tures set in dainty borders, each picture a 
gem in itself. This ought to be one of the 
most popular gift booklets of the season 


Friendship. 

By Ralph Waldo Emerson. David McKay 
Rubatyat of Omar Khayyam. 

By Edward FitzGerald. 

Two of a series of classics bound in velvet 
calf, each with four illustrations in color. Hand- 
some pocket volumes in a choice edition for 
gifts, reasonably priced at one dollar. 


Golden Treasury of American Songs and Lyrics, 
A, 

By Francis T. Palgrave. Duffield & Co. 

Palgrave’s Treasury illustrated by Maxfield 
Parrish in the latter’s best style. Those who re- 
call last year’s Wonder Book with Parrish pic 
tures will know what a treat is in this volume. 
Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, The. 

3y Francis Turner Palgrave. George H 
Doran Company. 

Out of the wealth of picture gift-books which 
they have published, Hodder and Stoughton 
have selected a large number of plates with 
which to illustrate The Golden Treasury. It 
makes the old book truly not only a treasury 
of songs and lyrics, but of pictures as well 
Everybody who loves Palgrave will love this 
edition. 


Ingolsby Legends, The. 
The Macmillan Company. 
A new edition of this well-known book of 
mirth and marvels, with new illustrations in 
color by H. G. Theaker. 


Little Book of Verses, A. 

Barse & Hopkins. 

One of the “Christmas” classics, miniature 
booklets in suede, very dainty and gifty-looking 


Van Without a Country, The. 
By Edward Everett Hale. The Platt & 
Peck Company. 
A pocket reprint of Dr. Hale’s classic story, 
with a color picture cover. 


Marble Faun, The. 
Scarlet Letter, The. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company. 
\ new edition in neat library dress with 
new illustrations in photogravure and _half- 
tone. 


George Meredith. 

3y J. M. Barrie. Thomas B. Mosher. 

3arrie’s tender tribute to his fellow-author, 
now reprinted in a small and beautiful pocket- 
book. Every lover of Meredith should have 
this essay, and certainly no form in which it 
has appeared has been so appropriate and ade- 
quate as this one. 
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Poems 

By Francis Thompson. Thomas B. Mosher. 

These are republished as they appeared in 
1893 with some additional poems. Arthur Sy- 
mons’ last words on the beautiful are also 
given. Undoubtedly this is the cream of Thomp- 
son's, work and will appeal to all lovers of this 
lamented poet. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Barse & Hopkins. 
A leather bound reprint in the “Carleton” 
series, with a beautiful reproduction of a 
head of FitzGerald by way of a frontispiece. 


Rubaiyat cf Omar Khayyam. 


Snowbound. 
By John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Recessional. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 


Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard 
By Thomas Gray. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese. ; 
By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Deserted Village, The. 
By Oliver Goldsmith. 


Traveller, The. 
By Oliver Goldsmith. 


Raven, The. 
By Edgar Allan Poe. 


Ballad of Reading Gaol. 
By Oscar Wilde. 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. 
By John Russell Lowell. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

A series of “miniature” books, reprints of 
-lassics, 244x2% inches, leather bound, printed in 
‘lear type, the ten volumes neatly boxed. <A 
library of world’s poetry small enough to be put 
n one’s pocket. 


Salome. 
By Oscar Wilde. Thomas B. Mosher. 
A dainty reprint of Wilde’s famous drama. 


scholar Gipsy, The. 
By Matthew Arnold. Dana Estes & Cu 
This small and artistic reprint contains “The 
Scholar Gipsy,” generally conceded to be 
Arnold’s finest poem, and “Thyrsis,’ both of 
which lend themselves to an exquisite bit of 
illustration in the form of ten full-color pic- 
tures reproduced from paintings by W. Rus- 
sell Flint. These paintings are the result of 
a close study of the English landscape as it is 
described by Arnold in the poems, and the 
fne feeling with which the text is interpreted 
in line and color makes this a choice set- 
ting for two widely appreciated classical poems 


Snow-Bound. 

By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Threnody and Other Poems. 

By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Thomas B. Mosher. 

The “Golden Text” series, classic reprints in 
artistic small volumes that will go well in plac 
of the conventional gift-card. 


Song Celestial, The. 

By Sir Edwin Arnold. 

Songs from the Glens of Antrim. 

By Moira O’Neill. 

Sonnets and Songs. 

By Arthur Upson. 

Thomas B. Mosher. 

“The Lyric Garland” books, 4%x7 inches, in 
editions of nine hundred and fifty each, on hand- 
made paper, bound in art boards and boxed 
The inspiration for Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light 
of Asia, passages from sacred lay of India, is 
found in one of these little books. The Antrim 
songs are by a young Irish woman whose work 
has appeared in the best English reviews. Ar- 
thur Upson’s poems are already known, and 
closer cherished for the fact of their author’s 
untimely death. This is a noble form in which 
to possess the choicest of his poems. 


Song of Hiawatha, The. 
By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Rand. 
McNally & Co. 

A “players’ edition” with illustrations—most 
of them in color—from photographs taken of 
the Indian players who gave the production 
A handsome book in quarto size. 





From The Raven 


Songs of Jnnocence. 
By William Blake. Dana Estes & Co. 
An artistic reprint with an introduction by 
Thomas Seccombe and delicate color pictures 
by Honor Appleton. The poems are beaut- 
fully printed, the volume tastefully bound, and 
the illustrations have much of the quaintness 
of Kate Greenaway’s studies of child-life 


Sphinx, The. 

By Oscar Wilde. Thomas B. Mosher. 
Masque of Dead Florentines, A. 

By Maurice Hewlett. 

Novelty booklets reprinting master poems 
Designed as inexpensive Christmas gift-books 
for those who want something of literary value 
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'reasure Island. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

The splendid pictures in four colors, painted 
by N. C. Wyeth, make this one of the choicest 
of the year’s larger gift-books. Thg volume 
belongs in the class with Maxfield Parrish’s 
famous studies for classic reprints. These pic- 
tures are alive with action, rich in color, re- 
markable in the accuracy of their detail; and 
the dearly loved R. L. S. would surely have 
1 hearty word of thanks for Mr. Wyeth for 
these splendid interpretations of the characters 
ind events in his most popular story 


/dylls of the King, The. 
By Alfred Tennyson. 
Company. 

Eleanor Brickdale’s color pictures for the 
[dylls are perhaps more decorative than in- 
terpretative. Yet they create the glamour that 
always gives the romance to Tennyson’s Arthur- 
ian poems. The Lancelot is the typical knight 
of the Middle Ages. The various scenes are 
depicted with a richness of detail and an intens- 
ity of color that is decidedly Pre-Raphaelite. The 
gift decorations on the picture mountings and the 
gold-stamped cover add to the general tone of 
the volume, which is one of the finest editions of 
the Jdylls that has been published at anything 
like a reasonable price. 


George H. Doran 


lhoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, The 
By George Long. Dodge Publishing Com- 
pany. 
A translation of the famous Meditations, re- 
arranged by the translator and published attrac- 
tively as a member of the “Dodge Library.” 


Song of Hiawatha, 1 he. . 
By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Hough 
ton Mifflln Company. 

This will be a household Hiawatha. The ex- 
quisite printing, the abundance of thumb-nai 
sketches in the margins—rdnging from a wig- 
wam to a waterfall—and the beautiful pictures in 
color by Frederic Remington, Maxfield Parrish 
and N. C. Wyeth, all go to make it a remark- 
ably entertaining volume. The boy and girl 
the man and the woman can, one and all, finc 
interest in this edition of the poem they all 
love. 





Raven, The. 
By Edgar Allan Poe. Reilly & Britton Com 
pany. 

An exquisite edition of Poe’s masterpiece, il 
lustrated and printed in an artistically decoratec 
volume by John Rea Neill. Drury Underwood 
writes an appreciation by way of introduction 
and the book makes a beautiful small gift-bouk 
“The Bells’ and “Annabel Lee” appear in the 
same volume, and there are similar volumes de- 
voted to Evangeline, Hiawatha and Snow- 
Bound. 


Will o’ the Mill. 

By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Sister Benvenuta and the Christ Child 

By Vernon Lee. 

Thomas B. Mosher. 

Two new issues in the “Vest Pocket” seri:: 
including what is commonly acknowledged tc 
be Stevenson’s finest short imaginative work 
and the tenderest bit of prose poetry that Ver- 
non Lee has written. For fifty cents you can- 
not get a more charming gift-book of real lit 
erary value along the line of work not easily 
accessible. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Art of the Vienna Galleries, The. 
By David C. Preyer. L. C. Page & Co 
A fully illustrated handbook to the pictures 
of Vienna in the great galleries there. Writ- 
ten by an expert, it serves the purpose of 
reliability as well as beauty. 


British Museum—Its History and Treasures, 
The. 
By Henry C. Shelley. L. C. Page & Co. 
An exhaustive guide to one of the greatest 
of the world’s museums, with a detailed ac- 
count of its origin, growth and place in the 
national life. For most readers it will serve 
principally as a manual to the countless treas- 
ures of manuscripts, books and art products 
that the old place houses, since it is written 
with an eye to technical correctness rather 
than in a manner to reproduce atmosphere or 
emphasize romance. The volume is illustrated 
with numerous pictures, mostly from photo- 
graphs of things that have an important place 
in the museum. 


Broadway. core 
By J. B. Kerfoot. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


Charming essays studying from various 
points of view the many remarkable features 


of famous old Broadway. Each step is iol- 
lowed up by a delightful sketch from the 
versatile pencil of Lester G. Hornby, whose 
last year’s book about Paris was one of the 
most interesting gift-books we had. If Mr. 
Kerfoot has infused character and color into 
his pen pictures of the sights and sounds of 
Broadway, certainly Mr. Hornby has visualized 
every description in his rapid, impressionistic 
crayons that bring back all the many familiar 
phases and places which make Broadway such 
a live, fascinating, wonderful street. 


Cathedral Cities of Italy. 

By W. W. Collins. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Entertaining descriptions of Milan, Verona. 
Padua, Pisa, Florence, Rome, Naples and _ all 
the beautiful Italian cathedral towns, written 
to accompany color drawings that reproduce to 
the life the rich colors and the charm of ro- 
mance of these quaint, ancient towns. We wish 
we had space to talk about this book more 
fully, but anyone who is interested in Italy 
will do well to look it up. 


Cathedral Cities of-.Spain. ' : 
By. W.. W. Collins. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


A handsome volume of historic and descrip- 
tive matter devoted to the cities of Cadiz, Se- 
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ville, Cordova, Granada, Malaga, Valencia 
Tortora, Barcelona, Toledo, Segona, Sara- 
gossa, Leon, Valladolia, Burgos and a few 
more. The illustrations give a collection of 
beautiful color prints made from paintings, 
these pictures forming the really valuable por- 
tion of the book, the text-matter being more 
or less conventional in tone. As a specimen 
of the printer’s art the book deserves the high 
est commendation. 


Chosen Days in Scotland. 
By Josephine Helena Short. T. Y. 
well & Co. 
Descriptive essays of famous places in Scot- 
land, into which are woven all the delightful 
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From The British Museum 


literary and historic associations of many parts 
of the land. Fully illustrated from new photo- 
graphs 


Eighteen Capitals of China. 
By William Edgar Geil. J. B. 
Company. 

A handsome book of deep historical interest 
and no little significance is this study of the 
great cities of China—eighteen of them, here 
taken up separately, described in detail, cover- 
ing the whole range of human activity as it 
reveals itself in governments, in industries, in 
art, in religion. Dr. Geil has done a wonder- 
ful work in his travels and his research ef- 
forts; such a result as this book—to say noth- 
ing of the books that have preceded it, for 
instance, The Great Wall of China—is a 
sufficient testimony to the worth of his en- 
deayor which has opened up a new world. 


Lippincott 
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Fair Dominicn of Canada, The. 
By R. E. Vernede. James Pott & Co. 
Essays that record Canadian impressions 


with twelve beautiful illustrations in color by 
Cyrus Cuneo. An interesting study of an in- 
teresting land and made with a freshness of 
the poinf of view that is decidedly acceptable. 


Great Lakes, The. 
By Clifton Johnson, 
pany. 

A new “American Highways and Byways” 
book, with Mr. Johnson’s usual accurate and 
delightful descriptions and his very splendid 
photographs. 


The Macmillan Com- 


Log of The Easy Way, The. 
By John L. Mathews. Small, Maynard & 
Co. 

Mr. Mathews and his bride spent their 
honeymoon on a houseboat that went down 
the Chicago Drainage Canal, the Illinois River 
and the Mississippi to New Orleans. What 
they did, what they saw, how they were im- 
pressed—these, with the great number of 
photographs they took—make a unique book. 


London, Souvenir of. 
By S. L. Bensusan. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
An admirable guidebook to the great city 
of London, written in a popular style that 
will appeal to the hurried traveler and illus- 
trated from photographs printed in a charming 
way. The book would in truth make a really 
attractive souvenir as well as serve as an inter- 
esting and useful volume of suggestions as to 
places to visit, a commentary on these various 

places being provided. 


Motor Routes of England, The. 
By Gordon Home. Adam & Charles Black. 
This volume takes up the Western section of 
England and with sixteen full-page illustra- 
tions in color, six town plans and twenty-six 
route maps, provides a complete guide for the 
motorist, not even omitting a catalog of the his- 
toric and literary associations belonging to the 
ground covered. 


Oceania. 
3y Frank Fox. Adam & Charles Black. 
A volume in the series, “Peeps at Many 
Lands.” It describes the “Blessed Islands of 
the Pacific,” Australia and New Zealand, with 
many pictures in color by various well-known 
artists. 


Plain-Towns of Italy. 

By Egerton R. Williams, Jr. 

flin Company. 

A companion volume to Mr. Williams’ Hill 
Towns of Italy, a book that takes up and thor- 
oughly describes Padua, Vicenza, Bassana, Ve- 
rona, Brescia, Acqua and others of the pictur- 
esque cities of the plains. This is the first Eng- 
lish work to cover this field, and it does it 
with completeness and a fine feeling for the 
picturesque and poetic qualities as well as for 
the historic and literary associations of these 
wonderful old towns. The book is fully illus- 
trated from beautiful photographs. 


Houghton Mif- 
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Scottish Life and Character. 
By William Harvey. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

Anecdotes and stories that reveal Scotch 
characteristics. The illustrations are unusually 
clever in their rare interpretative quality, while 
their coloring makes of them exquisite pic- 
tures. 


Spanish Sketches. 
By Edward Penfield. Charles Scribner’: 
Sons. 

Mr. Penfield’s recent rambles in Spain have 
produced a book of vivid impressions—vivid 
both as word pictures and as sketches in color. 
These sketches are of various sizes, reproduc- 
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ed in iull color, cut according to size and 
pasted in various groups or as single illustra- 
tions on blank pages that intercept the text. 
The idea for illustration is a new and odd one 
and the drawings themselves are unusual as 
expressing out-of-the-way corners and charac- 
ters and scenes, such as one would find only 
afar from the general path pursued by the 
tourist. 


Spell of Holland, The. 
By Burton E. Stevenson. L. C. Page & 
Co. 
A volume of vivid impressions by a writer 
who can always be entertaining. His own 
photographs provide the illustrations which are 
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From Broadway 


Illustrated by Lester Hornby 
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many in number and uniquely representative of 
the many phases of his subject. 


Arran of the Bens. 

By Mackenzie MacBride. 
English Country Life. 

By Walter Raymond. 
Annals of the Parish. 

By John Galt. 
Pageant of the Forth and the History and Ro- 

mance of Its Shores. 

By Stewart Dick. 

Four beautiful books lavishly illustrated in 

color, each picture being mounted on a heavy 
gray mat, making the books valuable for their 





From Spanish Sketches 


illustrations as well as for their text. In each 
case the descriptive matter is excellent, com 
plete in historic detail and rich in allusion. These 
are volumes for the book-lover, additions to the 
library. 
Cornish Riviera, The. 

By Sidney Heath. 
Dickens’ Land. 

By J. A. Nicklin. 


Peak District, The. 
By R. Murray Gilchrist. 
Dana Estes Company. 

Three new volumes in an artistic series “Beau 
tiful England,” all illustrated in color by Ernes: 
Haslehust. Each book contains a dozen or mor: 
full-page plates in four colors, with interest 
ing and informative text to accompany them 
while the neat, pictorial binding and attractiv: 
boxes make them especially suitable for gift 
books. 


Life in the Moslem East 
By Pierre Ponafidine. 
Russian by Emma 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Translated from the 
Cochran Ponafidine. 


An interesting and valuable study of a portion 
of the world that is still known to the average 
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Occidental only as the world of the Arabian 
Nights and has therefore all the vagueness of 
a fairy land. It is a sumptuous volume, rich in 
dress and in illustration, and magnificent in its 
wealth of detail. There are chapters on Bag- 
dad, Mesopotamia, the Ruins of Babylon, Arabia, 
Relics of the Prophet, the Beduins, Mecca, the 
position of women in the Moslem world, the 
position of women in Persia, and many other 
themes of timely and historic interest, all treated 
so as to throw light on a portion of the globe 
that needs closer acquaintance as the years go 
on. 


Surface Japan. 
By Don C. Seitz. Harper & Brothers. 

Here is a record of impressions that bring the 
real Japan close to our view. We catch the 
very atmosphere, have flash-light pictures of 
this ever-wonderful people; and see through the 
author’s keen and enthusiastic eye the strange 
beauties of a land that is ever fresh in its force 
of fascination. The book is quarto size, unique 
ly bound in imitation of Japanese binding, with 
a wealth of marginal thumb-nail sketches after 
the famous Japanese artist Hokusai, and some 
two dozen large-size color photogravures mount 
ed in decorative borders, on a heavy inset. It 
makes a handsome volume, dignified in style 
tasteful in tone, for a book made to sell for 
two and one-half dollars it is rather remarkable 
since its general get-up would suggest a far 
greater price. 





From Days With the Poets 


See “ Miscellaneous” 


Edinburgh Revisited. 
By James Bone. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
A big, handsome volume with many drawings 
by Hanslip Fletcher. Well worth the price to all 
who love quaint, old Edinburgh and her hills. 
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PICTURE BOOKS 


American Belles. 
By Harrison Fisher. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The new Harrison Fisher picture book with a 
collection of this artist’s loveliest girls repro- 
duced from the original paintings in full color. 


Gallery of Girls, A. 
By Coles Phillips. The Century Company. 
Forty pages of pictures in color by an artist 
who is known for his individuality in the por- 





trayal of woman. And his women have some- 
thing to them—they suggest variously the quiet 
reflective hour by the fireside, the brisk walk 
through the woods, drinking in Nature’s frag- 
rances, the romance of young girlhood, and 
many other things that make up feminine at- 
tractiveness. Mr. Phillips’ unique treatment of 
color, his effective handling of outlines give 
his pictures a freshness and piquancy that are 
charming. 


From A Gallery of Girls 


By Coles Phillips 
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Other People. 
By Charles 
ner’s Sons. 

The Gibson picture book for 1911, a collection 


Dana Gibson. Charles Scrib- 
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of a large number of this clever artist’s more 
recent sketches. Artistically boxed for Christ- 
mas distribution purposes. One of the most en- 
tertaining Gibson books published. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Beauty Culture. 

3y William A, Woodbury. 

Company. 

This would make an acceptable gift to almost 
any woman. Beauty culture has come to be a 
science—in this volume is gathered the results 
of many years of experience and experimenta- 
tion. Thousands of persons have put their 
money into courses on this subject—the gist of 
these courses is contained in this volume. 


G. W. Dillingham 


Blue Bird, The. 
3y Maurice 
Co. 

A magnificent gift edition of this book that 
has become so well loved. The twenty-five pic- 


Maeterlinck. Dodd, Mead & 


tures by F 
of dream. 


Cayley Robinson are verily pictures 


Catering for Special Occasions. 
By Fannie Merritt Farmer. David McKay. 
This provides a number of menus for each 
of twelve holiday celebrations. Most of the 
menus are more or less elaborate, but complete 
recipes for the different items are provided. 
The illustrations show a number of tables set, 
and the book is given a Christmas-sy air by 
the quaint marginal sketches drawn by Albert 
D. Blashfield. 


Days With the English Poets. 
George H. Doran Company. 


The three single volumes on Tennyson, 





From Kittens and Cats 
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Browning and Byron, published last year, now 
brought together in a handsomely bound book 
with the color pictures mounted on dark mats 
to make them even more striking and attrac- 
tive. 
Chopin. 
Beethoven. 
Wagner. 

George H. Doran Company. 

Volumes in the “Days with the Great Com- 
posers” series, with beautiful portrait covers and 
delicately interpretative color pictures by way 
of illustration. 


Comfort Found in Good Old Books. 
By George Hamlin Fitch. Paul Elder & 
Co. 

Charming essays by a book-lover who wishes 
to pass on to others something of the joy he 
has received from dear old books from the 
Bible and Shakespeare to Robinson Crusoe and 
Gulliver’s Travels. The illustrations are from 
rare prints, the whole making a volume fragrant 
with the atmosphere of things aged and fine. 
Country Side Series, The. 

By Arthur O. Cooke. 
An English Forest. 
An English Park. 
The Farmer’s Fields. 
Flowers of the Farm 
Woodland Voices. 
Beside the Brook. 
George H. Doran Company. 

This is a splendid idea for presenting informa- 
tion in an attractive way. Each of these little 
books is an encyclopaedia in its own subject, 
but it is a juvenile encyclopaedia with all the 
lures that are needed to win the juvenile mind. 
The bindings are imitation birch bark, with a 
picture inset; the frontispieces are color pictures, 
the pages present a series of small, medium-sized 
and full-page illustrations in half-tone. And 
the reading matter tells about the birds in the 
forest, the fish in the stream, the flowers in the 
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field, the deer in the parks and a number of 
other things—things that grow and things that 
live—trees, vegetables, grain and flowers, min- 
erals, birds and fish—a library of things, every- 
bodys want to know about and can learn about 
easily through these small, beautiful volumes. 


Contagion of Character, The. 
By Newell Dwight Hillis. F. H. Revell 
Company. 

To a dozen previous volumes Dr. Hillis now 
adds another—a collection of fifty-two sermon- 
ettes or moral and religious essays. These have 
already been read by the million through a news- 
paper syndication, but they will always be good, 
uplifting stimulus for mind and heart. Dr. Hil- 
lis embalms multitudinous facts in the permeat- 
ing attar of the imagination. He writes with 
sparkle as well as with sense and is quite 
masterly in his field as an essayist making for 
the true, the beautiful and the lovely in charac- 
ter and in life. 

Feast of St. Friend, The. 

By Arnold Bennett. George H. Doran Com- 

pany. 

Original essays on Christmas, analyzing in 
Mr. Bennett’s inimitable way, the Christmas 
spirit as it now exists and as it used to exist, 
with suggestions as to how the season may be 
made one of greater joy and general good will. 
To cast aside many of the interests that have 
made the modern Christmas irksome, and to 
celebrate the day and season in a cheerful mood, 
making it in truth the feast of St. Friend— 
this is what Mr. Bennett wishes to persuade his 
readers to think about. And as usual he ac- 
complishes his wish. The book will make you 
think. 


For Lovers and Others. 

By James Terry White. F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 

Love-poems printed in gift-book style, charm- 
ingly decorated and suggestive of the annivers- 
aries that are dedicated to Love. There are 





From Life’s Calendar 
By Coles Phillips and Others 
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eighty occasions commemorated in appropriate 
verses. 
Great Engravers: Albrecht Diirer. 

F. A. Stokes Company. 

A volume reproducing a large number of 
Durer’s finest engravings and woodcuts. <A 
brief introduction supplies a biography and the 
plates are each given a page. Exquisitely print- 
ed, they bring out all the fine points of this fa- 
mous artist. 


Happiness. 
By Hugh Black. F. H. Revell Company. 
A handsome volume of essays, bound uni- 
formly with Friendship, Work and Comfort, and 
setting forth Dr. Black’s ideas of the human 
right to happiness, the duty of happiness, the 
sources of happiness, the secret of happiness, 
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From St. Francis of Assisi 


the art of happiness, the foes of happiness and 
the heart of hapiness. As Dr. Black is a preacher 
of the Gospel it is comforting to have him admit 
the errors which Christians so often make re- 
garding happiness. The habit of calling religion 
sorrowful and melancholy, and the Christian 
faith “the worship of sorrow” is a habit that 
retards religious growth and puts a wrong 
meaning upon those blessed teachings which 
should give only joy to life and hope to the 
heart and inspiration to the will. Dr. Black 
realizes fully the seriousness of living, but he 
knows whence comes a real spiritual happiness. 
His essays point the way; they will help and 
uplift the many. 


Joy of Gardens, The. 
By Lena May McCauley. 
& Co. 


Essays on gardens and on the joy of grow- 


Rand McNally 


ing things. Such subjects as “On Wings 0! 
Hope,” “When Spring Awakes,” “As Fancy 
This,” “A Carnival of Gold,” “In God’s Acre” 
give the themes for essays that are full of tender 
charm. The book is illustrated from photographs 
many of them beautifully colored. 
Kingsley. 
Emerson. 
Rossetti. 
Mrs. Browning. 
Charlotte Bronte. 
Whittier. 

George H. Doran Company. 

“Days With Great Writers and Poets,” uni 
form with “Days With Great Composers.” Sure 
to be as popular as those in the series that 
have already been issued. The portraits on the 
covers give an added distinction and individual 
itv—the text is admirably adapted for genera! 
reading. 


Kittens and Cats. 
3y Eulalie Osgood 
Mifflin Company. 
These are kittens and cats of every kind 
from the queen cat who invited all the other 
cats and kittens to come to a party to the 
tired little cat who pleads on the last pages in 
this wise: 


Grover. Houghton 


“The book is done, the tales are told; 
Don’t wake me with your noise; 

For I’m as tired—as tired, I guess, 
As many girls and boys.” 


The illustrations are all from photographs o1 
cats and they make an interesting study in ex 
pression and poses. 


Learning to Love. 
By J. R. Miller. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
A pleasing little dissertation on love and the 
practice of loving. Very inspiring and very 
helpful to those who really want to be of serv 
ice to those about them. 


Lure of Books, The. 
By Lynn Harold Hough. Eaton & Mains 
A thoughtful and in many ways beautiful 
little essay, suggesting the value of books and 
the meaning that books may come to have in a 
life. The book is very small, but it will amply 
repay reading. 


Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race. 
3y T. W. Rolleston. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 

One more collection of Celtic folk-lore with 
Cuchulain for the principal hero. Mr. Rolleston 
is a well-known scholar in this his favorite field. 
and the grace and charm with which he adapts 
and transcribes his fine old original stories 
gives his book that distinction that may not b« 
lightly passed by. 


Nature Fairies, The. 
By Norma Bright Carson. George H. Dor 
an Company. 

Mrs. Carson’s “Nature Fairies” is truly an 
exquisite interpretation of the “pathway round,” 
portraying a keen appreciation of beauty, a deep 
love of nature. Suggestive in its delicate fancy 

(Continued on page 271) 
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The Slaughter of the Innocents 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 


Translated by Alvan F. Sanborn 


HIS Friday, 26th of 
the month of De- 
cember, toward the 
supping-hour, a little 
cow-herd came _ to 
Nazareth, shrieking 
terribly. 

Some peasants 
who were drinking 
beer at the tap of the 
Blue Lion opened 
the shutters to look 
into the verger of 
the village, and saw 
the child run across the snow. ‘They 
recognized the son of Korneliz and bawled 
to him from the window: “What is the 
matter? Go home to bed!” 

But he answered in terror that the 
Spaniards had come, that they had set fire 
to the farm, hanged his mother in the wal- 
nuts, and bound his nine little sisters to the 
trunk of a big tree. The peasants hurried 
out of the inn, surrounded the child and 
questioned him. He told them that the 
soldiers were on horseback and arrayed in 
iron, that they had carried off the herds 
ind flocks of his uncle, Petrus Krayer, and 
would soon enter the forest with the sheep 
and the kine. 

They all ran to the Sun-Flower, where 
Korneliz and his brother-in-law were also 
drinking their pots of beer, and the inn 
keeper rushed into the village crying that 
the Spaniards were approaching. 

Then was great uproar in Nazareth 
The women opened the windows, and the 
peasants came out of their houses with 
lights, which they put out when they were 
in the verger, where it was clear as noon 
day, by reason of the snow and the full 
moon. 

They gathered about Korneliz and 
Krayer, in the square before the taverns. 
Several had brought their forks and their 
rakes, and they talked together in dismay 
under the trees. 

But as they did not know what to do. 
one of them ran to get the priest, to whom 





the farm of Norneliz belonged. He came 
out of his house with the sexton, carrying 
the keys of the church. They all followed 
him into the cemetery, and he cried out 
to them from the top of the tower that he 
saw nothing on the plain or in the forest. 
but that there were red clouds in the direc- 
tion of the farm, although the sky was 
blue and full of stars over the rest of the 
country. 

After deliberating long in the cemetery. 
they decided to hide themselves in the 
wood, which the Spaniards must traverse. 
and to attack them if they were not too 
numerous, in order to rescue the cattle of 
Petrus Krayer and the booty which had 
been taken from the farm. 

They armed themselves with forks and 
with spades, and the women remained be 
side the church with the priest. 

Seeking a favorable spot for their am 
buscade, they came near a mill, on the 
border of the forest, and they saw the 
farm burning in the midst of the stars 
They halted there by the side of a pool 
covered with ice, under enormous oaks. 

A shepherd, whom they called “Red 
Dwarf,” climbed the hill to warn the 
miller, who had stopped his mill when he 
discerned flames on the horizon. He 
let the peasant in, and the two stationed 
themselves in a window and scrutinized the 
distance. 

The moon shone before them upon the 
fire, and they discerned a long caravan 
marching upon the snow. When they had 
observed it well, Red-Dwarf descended 
toward his companions in the forest, who 
slowly distinguished four cavaliers guard- 
ing a herd which seemed to be browsing 
on the plain. 

As they stood there with their blue 
nether-hose and their red cloaks, under the 
trees lighted by the snow, examining the 
shores of the pool, the sexton pointed out 
a box hedge, behind which they hid them 
selves. 

The cattle and the Spaniards advanced 
upon the ice, and the sheep, arriving at the 
hedge, were beginning to nibble the ver- 
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dure, when Korneliz broke through the 
bushes, and the others followed I:m into 
the light with their forks. Then was great 
carnage upon the pool, in the midst of the 
huddled ewes and the cows, which calmly 
contemplated the battle and the moon. 

When they had killed the men and the 
horses, Korneliz rushed into the meadow 
toward the flames, and the others looted 
the dead. Then they returned to the vil- 
lage with the herds and flocks. The 
women, who were watching the thick 
forest from behind the walls of the ceme- 
tery, saw them advancing between the 
trees and ran to meet them with the priest. 
and they returned dancing in great circles. 
among the children and the dogs. 

As “they rejoiced under the pear-trees 
of the verger, where Red-Dwarf hung up 
lanterns in sign of kermesse, they de- 
manded of the priest what they should do. 

At length they resolved to hitch up a 
cart to bring to the village the body of 
the dead woman and her nine little daugh- 
ters. The sisters and the other women of 
the dead woman’s family clambered into 
the cart; also the priest, who walked with 
difficulty, being already old and very fat. 

They entered the forest and arrived in 
silence before the dazzling splendor of the 
plains, where they saw the naked men and 
the overturned horses upon the iuminous 
ice under the trees. Then they advanced 
toward the farm, which was burning in 
the middle of the landscapes. 

Arriving before the orchard and the 
house red with flames, they stopped at the 
gate to contemplate the terrible calamity of 
the peasant, who was in his garden. His 
wife was hanging stark naked from the 
branches of an enormous walnut, and he 
was placing a ladder to climb into the tree, 
upon the turf about which the nine little 
girls awaited their mother. He was already 
advancing among the big branches when 
he saw suddenly, against the white of the 
snow, the crowd watching him. He made 
signals for help, weeping, and the crowd 
entered the garden. Then the sexton, Red- 
Dwarf, the landlord of the Blue Lion and 
he of the Sun-Flower, the priest with a 
lantern, and many others, climbed into the 
snowy walnut, in the light of the moon, to 
cut down the dead woman, whom the 
women of the village received in their 
arms at the foot of the tree, as at the de- 


scent from the cross of our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. 

The morrow they buried her, and there 
were no more extraordinary happenings at 
Nazareth that week. But, the Sunday fol- 
lowing, a small pack of famished wolves 
traversed the village after the high mass, 
and it snowed until noon; then, the sun 
shone suddenly in the sky, and the peasants 
went in to their dinners according to their 
custom and dressed themselves for even- 
ing prayers. 

At this moment there was no one in the 
square, for it was freezing cruelly. Only 
dogs and hens were moving abovt under 
the trees, where some sheep were nibbling 
a triangle of turf. and the servant of the 
priest was sweeping the snow from his 
garden. 

Suddenly, a troop of armed men crossed 
the stone bridge at the entrance to the 
village and halted in the orchard. A num- 
ber of peasants came out of their houses, 
but they ran back terrified on recognizing 
the Spaniards, and took their stand in their 
windows to see what was going to happen. 

There were a score and a half of cava- 
liers, covered with armor, about a white- 
bearded old man. They carried on the 
cruppers behind them yellow or red lans- 
quenets, who leapt to the ground, and ran 
upon the snow to limber themselves, while 
several of the soldiers clad in iron dis- 
mounted also. 

They betook themselves to the tavern 
of the Sun-Flower and knocked. The door 
was opened hesitatingly, and they went in 
to warm themselves by the fire, calling for 
beer. 

Then they quit the tavern, with pots, 
pitchers, flagons and wheaten loaves for 
their companions ranged about the white- 
bearded man, who was waiting in the midst 
of the lances. 

As the street remained empty, the chief 
sent cavaliers behind the houses to guard 
the village on the side of the open country, 
and he ordered the lansquenets to hale to 
him the children two years old and under, 
to slay them, as it is written in the Gospel 
of Saint Matthew. 

They went first to the little tavern of 
the Green-Cabbage and to the thatch of the 
barber, which stand side by side near the 
middle of the street. 

One of them opened the stable, and a 
herd of swine escaped and spread over 
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the village. ‘The tavern-keeper and the 
barber came out of their houses and in- 
quired humbly of the soldiers what they 
wanted; but the soldiers did not under- 
stand Flemish and entered to get the chil- 
dren. 

The tavern-keeper had one child, who 
was snivelling in his shirt, upon the table 
where dinner had just been eaten. A man 
took him in his arms, and carried him away 
under the apple-trees, while the father and 
the mother followed shrieking. 

The lansquenets opened also the stables 
of the cooper, of the blacksmith, and of 
the sabot-maker ; and the calves, the cows, 
the asses, the pigs, the goats and the sheep 
came out upon the square. When they 
broke in the windows of the carpenter’s 
house, several of the oldest and the richest 
peasants of the parish assembled in the 
street and advanced toward the Spaniards. 
They doffed their bonnets and their felts 
respectfully before the chief of the velvet 
mantle, inquiring what he was going to 
do: but he was ignorant of their language, 
and some one went for the priest. 

The priest was making ready for evening 
prayers, and was putting on a chasuble of 
gold in the vestry. The peasant cried: 
“The Spaniards are in the orchard!” The 
priest, terrified, ran to the door of the 
church with the choir-boys, who were 
carrying the tapers and the censor. 

Then he saw the beasts of the stables 
moving about upon the snow and upon the 
turf, the cavaliers in the village, the sol- 
diers before the doors, the horses tied to 
the trees the length of the street, the men 
and the women supplicating him who held 
the shirt-clad child. 

He rushed into the cemetery. The peas- 
ants turned anxiously toward their priest, 
who arrived, as a God covered with gold, 
among the pear-trees, and they surrounded 
him before the white-bearded man. 

He spoke in Flemish and in Latin, but 
the chief slowly shrugged his shoulders to 
show that he did not understand. 

His parishioners asked him in a low 
tone: “What does he say? What is he 
going to do?” Others, seeing the priest in 
the orchard, emerged tremblingly from 
their farms; the women came up hastily 
and whispered in groups, while the sol- 
diers who had been besieging a tavern ran 


up to the great crowd which was forming 
in the square. 

Then he who held by the leg the child 
of the landlord of the Green Cabbage cut 
off the child’s head with his sword. 

They saw the head fall before them, and 
then the rest of the body bleeding upon 
the turf. The mother snatched up the 
body and bore it away, forgetting the head. 
She started for her house, but ran into a 
tree and fell flat upon the snow, where 
she remained insensible, while the father 
struggled between two soldiers. 

Several of the young peasants threw 


stones and blocks of wood at the Span-. 


iards; but the cavaliers lowered their 
lances all together, the women fled and the 
priest and his parishioners set to bellow- 
ing with horror, in the midst of the sheep, 
the geese and the dogs. 

Nevertheless, as the soldiers went down 
the street again, they became silent to see 
what they were going to do. 

The band entered the shop of the sisters 
of the sexton, but came out tranquilly 
without having harmed the seven women 
who prayed kneeling on the threshold. 

Then they went to the tavern of the 
Hunchback of Saint-Nicholas. There, 
likewise, they were admitted at once, with 
a view to appeasing them, but they reap- 
peared in the midst of great tumult with 
three children in their arms, surrounded 
by the hunchback, his wife and his daugh- 
ters. who implored them with clasped 
hands. 

Arrived before their aged leader, they 
put the children down at the foot of an 
elm. The children remained seated there 
upon the snow, in their Sunday clothes. 
But one of them, who had a yellow dress, 
got up and toddled toward the sheep. A 
soldier ran after him with a naked sword, 
and the child died with his face in the 
grass, while they killed the others about 
the tree. 

All the peasants and the daughters of 
the tavern-keeper took to their heels, emit- 
ting loud cries, and re-entered their farms. 
Left alone in the orchard, the priest en- 
treated the Spaniards with howls, crawling 
on his knees, from one horse to another, 
his arms forming a cross, while the father 
and the mother, sitting in the snow, wept 
piteously over their dead children stretched 
across their knees. 
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In going up the street, the lansquenets 
noticed the big blue house of a farmer. 
They tried to break down the door, but it 
was of oak and covered with spikes. So 
they took some tuns frozen into a pool 
before the threshold, and used them to 
climb to the second story, where they en- 
tered by the window. 

There had been a kermesse in this farm. 
and relatives had come to eat waiiles, cus- 
tard and ham with their families. At the 
sound of the breaking window-panes, they 
retreated behind the table covered with 
flagons and plates. The soldiers broke into 
the kitchen, and after. a great battle in 
which several were wounded, they seized 
the little boys, the little girls, and a yeoman 
who had bitten one of them in the thumb. 
and went out, locking the door behind them, 
to prevent the inmates from following 
Those of the village who had no children 
quit their houses slowly and followed the 
lansquenets from afar. When tie latter 
had brought their victims to the aged man. 
they threw them down upon the turf and 
killed them tranquilly with their lances and 
their swords, while the women and the men 
in the blue house, leaning out of the win- 
dows of the upper front stories and of the 
corn-loft, blasphemed and wrung their 
hands despairingly in the sun, as they be 
held the red, pink or white dresses of their 
little ones motionless upon the grass amid 
the trees. Then the soldiers hanged the 
yeoman to the sign of the Half-Moon on 
the other side of the street, and there was 
long silence in the village. 

And now the massacre extended. The 
mothers slipped out of the houses and 
tried to escape into the country through 
the flower and kitchen gardens, but the 
cavaliers pursued them and headed them 
hack into the street. A number of peas- 
ants, their bonnets in their clasped hands, 
followed on their knees, among the dogs 
which barked joyously in the disorder, 
those who were dragging away their chil- 
dren. The priest, with arms outstretched 
to heaven, ran the length of the houses 
and under the trees, praying desperately, 
like a martyr; and some soldiers, trem- 
bling with cold, blew into their fingers as 
they circulated along the route, or, their 
hands in the pockets of their breeks, and 
their swords under their arms, waited be- 





fore the windows of the houses, whose 
walls they had scaled. 

Seeing the timorous anguish of the 
peasants, the soldiers entered the farms in 
small bands, and along the whole street 
the scenes were the same. A_ marsh- 
gardener who lived in the ancient rose 
brick thatch, close to the church, chased 
with a chair two men who were carrying 
off her children in a wheel-barrow. Seeing 
them die, she was taken sick, and they 
made her sit down upon a bench against 
a roadside tree. 

Other soldiers climbed into the lindens 
in front of a farm-house painted lilac, and 
ripped off the tiles in order to enter by the 
roof. When they returned to the roof, the 
father and mother, with outstretched arms. 
mounted also into the opening, and the 
soldiers had to force them back several 
times with sword-strokes upon the head 
before they could descend into the street 

A family, locked into the cellar of an 
enormous thatched house, wept through 
the bulkhead, where the father brandished 
a fork furiously. A bald old man sobbed 
all alone upon a dung heap, a woman in 
yellow swooned in the square, and het 
weeping husband supported her by hei 
armpits, in the shadow of an apple-tree 
another, in red, embraced her little girl 
who had no hands, lifting alternately th 
two arms to see if she would not move 
\nother escaped into the open country, and 
the soldiers pursued her among the hay 
cocks along the horizon of the snow fields 

About the tavern of the Four Sons 
Aymon the tumult of a siege was to be 
seen. The occupants had barricaded them- 
selves, and the soldiers turned about the 
house without being able to enter. They 
were trying to climb up to the sign by the 
espaliers of the facade, when they discov- 
ered a ladder behind the gate of the gar- 
den. They set it against the wall and 
mounted one by one. But the tavern- 
keeper and all his family pelted them from 
the windows with tables, chairs, plates and 
cradles. The ladder was overturned and 
the soldiers fell. 

In a board cabin, at the end of the vil- 
lage, another band found a peasant woman 
who was washing her children in a tub 
before the fire. Being old and almost deaf. 
she did not hear them enter. Two men 
seized the tub and carried it off, and the 
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woman, completely dazed, followed them 
with the clothes of her children, whom she 
wanted to dress. But when, from her 
threshold, she saw suddenly the pools of 
blood in the village, the swords in the 
verger, the overturned cradles in the street, 
the women who were kneeling and those 
who were wringing their hands over their 
dead, she set up a formidable howling, 
striking the soldiers, who put down the tub 
to defend themselves. The priest ran up 
also and, with his hands crossed upon his 
chasuble, entreated the Spaniards for the 
naked children, who were wailing in the 
water. Some soldiers arrived, who pulled 
the distracted woman away and bound her 

The butcher had hidden his little daugh- 
ter, and, leaning against the wail of his 
house, looked on with indifference. A 
lansquenet and one of the men in armor 
entered and found the child in a copper 
cauldron. ‘Then the butcher, desperate, 
seized one of his knives and pursued the 
murderers into the street, but a passing 
band disarmed him and hanged him by the 
hands to the meat-hooks of the wall, be- 
tween the skinned carcases, where he 
writhed and blasphemed until evening. 

On the cemetery side of the village was 
a great assembling before a big farm-house 
painted green. The farmer wept hot tears 
upon the threshold, and, as he was-very fat 
and jovial-faced, some soldiers sitting in 
the sun against the wall, listened to him 
with a certain compassion and patted his 
dog. But the soldier who dragged away 
his child made gestures which said: “What 
would you have? It is not my fault.” 

A peasant, hard pressed by his pursuers, 
leapt into a bark moored to the stone 
bridge, and pushed off into the pond with 
his wife and his children. The soldiers, not 
daring to risk themselves upon the ice, 
marched, full of wrath, into the reeds. 
They climbed the willows on the bank and 
tried to reach the boat with their lances; 
failing, they menaced the frightened fam- 
ily in the middle of the water. 

The verger, however, continued to be 
full of people, for it was there that the 
greater part of the children were being 
killed before the white-bearded man, who 
presided over the slaughter. ‘The little 
boys and the little girls who already walked 
alone also gathered there and looked on 
curiously while the others died, eating their 


lunches of bread and butter or crowding 
about the fool of the parish, who was 
playing the flute upon the grass. 

‘Then, suddenly, there was commotion 
the length of the village. The peasants 
ran toward the chateau which stands upon 
a hill of yellow earth, at the end of the 
street. They had perceived the seigneur 
leaning over the battlements of his tower 
and looking down upon the massacre. And 
the men, the women, the old men, with 
upstretched hands, supplicated him like a 
king in the heavens, with his mantle of 
purple velvet and his gilded toque. But he 
raised his arms and shrugged his shoulders 
to indicate his powerlessness, and, as they 
implored him more and more fervidly. 
kneeling in the snow with bared heads and 
uttering loud cries, he returned into his 
tower, and the peasants had no more hope 

When all the children were killed, the 
tired soldiers wiped their swords in the 
grass, and supped under the pear-trees 
Then the lansquenets mounted behind the 
cavaliers, and they all left Nazareth by the 
stone bridge, as they had come. 

The sun set in the red forest, which 
changed the color of the village. Ex 
hausted with running and entreating, the 
priest sat down upon the snow before the 
church, and his servant watched beside 
him. They saw the street and the verger 
covered with peasants in festal habits, cir 
culating about the square and along the 
houses. Certain families, a dead child 
on their knees or in their arms, recounted 
their misfortune, with amazement, before 
the doors. Others continued to weep for 
a child where he had fallen—beside a tun 
under a wheel-barrow, on the border of a 
puddle—or bore him away silently. Sev- 
eral set to washing the benches, the chairs. 
the tables, the blood-stained shirts, and 
picked up the cradles which had been flung 
into the street. But almost all the mothers 
lamented under the trees, before the 
corpses stretched upon the turf, recogniz 
ing them by their woolen dresses. Those 
who had no children walked about the 
square, stopping at one after another of 
the desolate groups. The men, who wept 
no more, chased, with their dogs, their 
escaped cattle, or repaired their broken 
windows and their gaping roofs, while the 
village became immobile in the rays of the 
moon climbing the sky. 
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The Mother 


By Katharine Tynan 


HERE is no height, no depth, that could set us apart— 
Body of mine and soul of mine, heart of my heart. 


There is no sea so deep, no mountain so high, 


That I could not come to you if I heard you cry. 


There is no hell so sunken, no heaven so steep, 


Where I should not seek you and find you and keep. 


Now you are round and soft, and sweet as a rose; 
Not a stain on my spotless one, white as the snows. 


If some day you came to me heavy with sin, 
1, your mother, would run to the door and let you in. 


{ would wash you white again with my tears and grief, 
Body of mine and soul of mine, till you found relief. 


Though you had sinned all sins there are ‘twixt east and west, 
You seould find my arms wide for you, your head on my breast. 





Child, if | were in heaven and you were in hell 
Angels white as my spotless one stumbled and fell- 


[ would leave the fields of God and Queen Mary's feet, 
Straight to the heart of hell would go seeking my sweet. 


God, mayhap, would turn Him at the sound of the door; 
“Who is it goes out from Me, to come back no more?” 


Then the blessed Mary would say from her throne: 


“Son, ‘tis a mother goes to hell, seeking her own. 


“Body of mine and soul of mine, born of me— 
Thou who wert once little Jesus beside my knee— 


“Tt is so that mothers are made: Thou madest them so. 
Body of mine and Soul of mine. do I not know ?” 


—By permission of ‘‘ McClure’s Magazine.”’ 
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In the World of Letters 


Miss Laughlin Abroad 

ISS CLARA E. 
LAUGHLIN 
recently returned 
from abroad, 
where, among 
other interesting 
things that she 
cid, she attended 
a garden party 
given by Lady 
Ritchie for the 
grandchildren of Thackeray. Among the 
guests were William De Morgaii and Sid- 
ney Colvin, and among the sources of 
amusement provided was a Punch and 
Judy show. Miss Laughlin had the ex- 
tremely unique experience of watching 
these two distinguished men as they wit- 
nessed the Punch and Judy tragedy with 
the close attention and serious interest of 
two boys. She says: 





In front of me Mr. De Morgan was sitting 
with Sidney Colvin absorbed in the tragedy like 
the rest of the audience of notable literary and 
artistic folks. I couldn’t keep from watching 
Mr. De Morgan. He is a handsome man with 
his dancing eyes and his fresh, pretty color, in 
contrast with his white beard. And he was 
completely taken with the show. 

He was sitting with his eyes glued to the 
tragic scene and an expression such as I never 
could have attained, I believe, short of when 
1 saw Irving play Becket in that moment of 
suspense when I heard the rap on the door and 
knew they were coming in to kill. 

“Now, don’t tell me,” I heard Mr. De Mor- 
gan almost sob aloud as he gazed on the great 
array of corpses, “that Punch is to be killed 


too. 


A Real Artistic Magazine 

Arnold Bennett, as “Jacob ‘Tonson” in 
“The New Age,” writes of what a really 
artistic magazine cught to be in the fol- 
lowing way: 


Such a magazine ought to be both destructive 
and constructive. In construction it ought to 
exemplify its theory on a considerable scale. 
If it is convinced. for example, that the fiction 
of Conrad, George Moore, Wells and Gals- 
worthy is getting old-fashioned, as indeed it 
probably is, then let it print a short story of 
at least 5000 words embodying some new prin- 





Josephine Preston Peabody 
Author of The Piper 
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Clara E. Laughlin 


Author of Children of To-Morrow and The Gleaners 


iple. I would not expect a masterpiece; | 
would not expect anything nearly as good in 
achievement as the best of the work which the 
new principle is to prove old-fashioned; I would 
be satisfied with the sight of the new principle 
put into action, and a certain promise for the 
future. 

Also, let the magazine publish a critical study 
finding fault with some of established reputa- 
tion produced according to our old_ principle. 
Let it publish also a long poem, or several short 
poems, by the same hand. Let it be even heavy, 
rather than scrappy. Any clever fool can pro- 
duce a scrap, and ingenious enthusiasts will 
read into that scrap the most profound sig- 
nificances; but scraps will never “cut any ice.” 

And let the magazine avoid theorizing in the 
vague. Let it destroy and let it create, and not 
cackle. The thing is difficult. It means chiefly 
that the editor must get himself into personal re- 
lations with rebellious young men who have 
guts. These young men are rare, and they are 
more shy than rare. But they must be stalked 
and caught. Lastly, I think that the magazine 


ought not to avoid humor. Such magazines 
generally do. 


Books and Disease 


We have been asked to print the follow- 
ing, which may be of interest to some of 
our readers: 


The undersigned is preparing a paper upon 
“Books as a Source of Disease” to be read 
before the next “International Congress of 
Hygiene,” and in order to obtain data, respect- 
fully requests the readers of this note to send 
him an account of any cases, the source of which 
have been traced to books or papers, or wherc 
the evidence seemed to make books or papers 
the offenders. He would also further request 
information where illness or even death has 
been caused by the poisons used in book-making 

All the information possible is wanted to pre- 
sent as complete a paper as possible. As in the 
case of insects which we now know to be “car- 
riers of disease,” it is first necessary to collect 
the scattered evidence in order to show .that 
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there is real danger in books; and this will com- 
pel better care to be taken of libraries and books 
and improve the health of mankind. 
Wo. R. REINIcK, 
1709 Wallace Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa 





George Fitch 
Author of At Good Old Siwash 


The Richard Watson Gilder Number 


We had intended to make the Decembe: 
number a Richard Watson Gilder number. 
but when we came to get our material to- 
gether we found that we had so much of 
it and that all of it was so good, that it 
seemed beter to hold it for a later number 
than to use only a part of it, as would be 
necessary in an issue so crowded as the 
Christmas issue. Therefore we trust that 





Harold Bell Wright 


Author of The Winning of Barbara Worth 


our readers will not be disappointed by 
the non-appearance of this matter, since 
we can assure them that what will be 
printed in the February number will be 
worth waiting for. 


The Mosher Book Catalog 


There is one publisher who issues « 
catalog each year that is in itself almost a 
piece of literature. Certainly it is a piece 
of artistic book-making. Thomas bh 
Moster publishes nothing save that which 
has already taken, or which undoubtedly 
will take, its place in classical literature 
and his descriptive booklet, done on hand 
made paper, with broad margins and light- 
face rules, must indeed be a pleasure to 
any book-lover. 





J. B. Kerfoot 


For whose splendid book on Broadway, Lester Hornby 
has made such beautiful drawings 


Ralph Henry Barbour 


The Boston “Globe” recently printed « 
rather interesting story of Ralph Henry 
Barbour, which we here quote in part. 


Ralph Henry Barbour, of 361 Harvard Street 
Cambridge, having written two dozen books fo: 
juveniles, while still on the sunny side of middle 
age. lives on the fat of the land. He turns out 
two stories a year, one of which runs serially. 
and produces a gift book each season for grown 
ups beside. He does his writing in a cozy den 
on the third floor of the Colonial Club, Quincy 
Street, Cambridge. 

Mr. Barbour writes boys’ stories that girls 
like, and youngsters of both sexes send him « 
good many letters wanting more of the sam 
kind of character tales he has produced for 
these dozen years past. 

Curiously enough the man who consistently 
pleases thousands of children and youths with 
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\ photograph used in Dr. Grenfell’s new book, Down North on the Labrador 


every new book he issues, lays claim to nothing 
more than a professional interest in the work. 
If Mr. Barbour has genius he himself has never 
discovered it 

It was in his severely furnished den at the 
top of the Colonial Club that the author talked 
with the reporter between puffs of a good cigar. 
The author had kept an evening appointment to 
the minute and while climbing stairs the weather 
had come in for a little criticism 

“T used to be in your business,” said he to 
the newspaperman as he was arranging himscli 
at his desk for the ordeal of an_ interview. 
“T was covering Cambridge and Somerville for 
a combination of morning and evening pape-s 
in about ’90 or ‘or. I got out of that job 
rather peculiarly. My folks used to go down to 
Beach Bluff in the summer and I would run 
down in the morning and get back in the after 
noon in time to get the news for my afternoon 
paper. 

“Well, this day I did that and dropped around 
to the police station to exchange items with the 
other fellows. That particular day a house had 
fallen down and two or three people were hurt 
I got the facts from them, wrote my story and 
sent it in. That afternoon I had something 
else on and didn’t bother any more about news 
until it was time to look into things for my 
morning paper. I guess it was the next day that 
I was in the office and the city editor called me 
over and wanted to know why I didn't get the 
story on that building that fell down. 

‘I got the story all right, I said. ‘It was 
the building fell down. not me.’ 


Then he broke the news to me that another 


building had fallen down that same afternoon 
in Somerville. About a week after that I sort 
of figured chasing news was too many for me, 
so I quit 

‘That happened about August as I recall, and 
[ went out to Denver, where [| still stuck to the 


newspaper business. [| was out there about 
seven years altogether. I worked on the “Re- 


publican” and the “Times,” where I became their 
crime artist and used to have a jolly time 
traveling all over the State of Colorado cover 
ing trials and doing murder stories. In those 
days there was something doing in the gun line 

ill the time, and I always had a bunch of that 
stuff to get through. Then the Colorado “Sun” 
was started and I went over to them to do the 
same kind of work. 

‘After that I went into the Grand Valley 
fruit ranching. The job came to me through a 
fellow I knew in Denver, who was interested 
in the fruit land out there at that time, which 
was just when the boom was getting well under 
way. Our proposition, of which I was assistant 
manager, was to sell and develop the territory, 
and we disposed of a lot of the finest irrigated 
property in the country. I was in that business 
a couple of years and had a good time in it. 

“I was married in Denver in 1895 and the 
next year came eastward and began reading 
copy on the Chicago “Inter-Ocean.” From 
there I went to the Philadelphia “Times” to 
read copy. Not long after I became night city 
editor.” 
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“How did you happen to begin writing boys’ 
hooks, Mr. Barbour?” 

“Well, that city editor job struck me as pretty 
hard work and the electric lights didn’t alto- 
gether agree with my eyes. Besides, I was mar- 
ried, and about that time was getting over the 
idea of becoming a great editor and deciding 
it was about time to get out and make some 
money. 

“When I was a kid I always had a knack of 
writing verses, and during most of my news- 





Zona Gale 
Author of Mothers to Men 


paper days used to send skits to “Puck,” “Life” 
and “Lippincott’s.” Curiously enough, | wrote 
under a pseudonym—called myself Richard Still 
man Powell in print. I don’t know why I did 
it, but I suppose I thought a writer ought to 
have a pen name, 

“My first boys’ story was a little piece of tic 
tion called The Arrival of Jimpson, and it was 
published in “St. Nicholas” about 1899. Prob 
ably I shouldn’t have done much more along 
that line if it hadn’t been for Ripley Hitchcock, 
who was at that time one of the Appleton edi 
tors. He ‘found’ me. In fact, after he had seen 
The Arrival of Jimpson he wrote and won 
dered why I couldn’t do a book of the same 
sort. That led to my writing another of th: 
juveniles, and the list now runs to twenty-four. 
Hitchcock, who set me on the work, was the 
man who accepted David Harum after seven 
teen publishers had turned it down—you know 
the story.” 

Mr. Barbour was born in Cambridge, and not 
withstanding his varied and extensive experi 


ences is still on the sunny side of middle age. 
He enjoys himself all the year, and for a large 
part of the time makes no effort to get down to 
work. The fall and winter find him in Cam- 
bridge, where he lives in apartments that are 
as studiously kept as a refined home, with no 
indication of authorship about them. 

So long as football and other sports are active 
at Harvard he attends the athletic events with 
the regularity of the undergraduate, combining 
both business and pleasure, for the contests on 
Soldiers’ Field give him many ideas for his 
stories. Walking the mile or so from his home 
to the fields incidentally is about his only ex- 
ercise. 

Part of the winter Mr. and Mrs. Barbour are 
likely to spend in the south or west, selecting 
the time so as to avoid the most disagreeable 
period here. Summers they enjoy at Manches- 
ter, where a couple of years ago the author 
bought a place near the sea, but eighty feet 
above it, offering a fine-view of the ocean and 
having a house set among the trees. 

“We have spent the summer for a good many 
years at East Gloucester in a bungalow we have 
there,” said Mr. Barbour, “and swore we never 
would leave it. I picked up the Manchester 
place because it was on the market and was a 
dead bargain. Weil, we tried it, and now won't 
go anywhere else. We've got eleven acres 
there, and I’m going to build another house on 
the property next summer.” 


Sherlock Holmes Dead 


Joseph Bell, the eminent Scottish sur- 
geon, who was the original of the char- 
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acter of Sherlock Holmes, died October 4 
at his home, Mauricewood, Milton Bridge. 
Midlothian. He was born in Edinburgh 
in 1837, and was an instructor of Conan 
Doyle at Edinburgh. His hobby was the 
study of mysterious crimes. Conan Doyle 
said of Dr. Bell: “He would sit in the 
patients’ waiting room with a face like a 
red Indian and diagnose the people as they 
came in, even before they had time to open 
their mouths. He would tell them their 
symptoms and would even give them de- 





Karin Michaelis 


Author of The Dangerous Age 


tails of their past lives, and he would 
hardly ever make a mistake.” He held the 
degrees of Doctor of Medicine, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Edin- 
burgh. For twenty-three years he was 
editor of The Edinburgh Medical Journal. 


Arthur Morrison on Japanese Painters 


It is rather odd to find Arthur Morrison. 
the English author known in America 
principally for his detective stories, writ- 


ing an important work on Japanese art. 
known as The Painters of Japan. This 
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is probably the most comprehensive piece 
of work ever done on this subject, and the 
publishers have presented it in two big, 
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A. M. Chisholm 


Author of The Boss of Big River 


handsome volumes, containing one hun 
dred and twenty exquisite color reproduc 
tions of paintings by representative Japan 
ese artists. 
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Marcus A. Dods 


The late Eminent English divine whose letters 
are now being published 
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From The Book of Christmas 


Books for Boys and Girls 


All the Newest Christmas Juveniles 
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CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 


{ll Shakespeare’s Tales. 

By Charles and Mary Lamb and Winston 

Stokes. F. A. Stokes Company. 

To Lamb’s Tales Mr. Stokes has added nar- 
ratives after the same fashion covering the rest 
if the plays. The work has been exceptionally 
well-done, giving now not only an introduction 
to some of Shakespeare but to all. A. L. Kirk 
has made the really beautiful color pictures, and 
the result is a book that will stand very close 
to the top in the ranks of the season’s juveniles 
that possess a permanent value. Indeed, many 
older people wil! be fascinated by this hand- 
some volume with its very pleasing stories. 


dndersen’s Fairy Tales 


Robinson Crusoe. 


David McKay. 


Classics of a very inexpensive kind and 
yet printed with pictures in color that are 
first-class as to quality. 


Arabian Nights, The. 
By Gladys Davidson. H. M. Caldwel 
Company. 

Selected stories from The Arabian Nights 
tales, condensed and adapted for the better 
appreciation and understanding of children 
Illustrated in color by Helen Stratton. 


Beauty and the Beast. 
Cinderella. 
Dick Whittington. 
Sleeping Beauty, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 
Paper covers, in four colors, with a four-color 





